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No traveler, not even a doctor, ever objected to | 


having his or her life saved by a Westinghouse air 
brake, and no one declines to enjoy the: blessings of 
meee’ electric light or Bell's telephone. All these 

veries are protected by law. Civilized govern- 


| 
| 
| 
/ 
| 
| 


ments recognize the fact that public benefactors are | 


not only worth protecting, but that they require pro- 
tection for the good of the people. By protecting 
them the public protects itself. Discoveries that in 
¢rease the comforts of life and lessen its burdens and 
dangers are the result of brains, study and genius, and 
there is a premium on brains the world over. 

Every discoverer is entitled to the fruits of his 
labor, genius and skiil. It is enough that he places 
his discovery within the reach of the people. He 
need not make a partner 
of the public or a confi- 
dant of the profession. 

The case in point is a 
discovery which is an- 
nually Gristtening the 
lives of 


THOUSANDS OF WOMEN, 


@ discovery which, ac- 
cording to their own 
written statements, has 
rescued over .000 Wo- 
men from conditions of 

less despondency 
and despair and brought 
them happiness and 
health 


This discovery is legal- 
ly protected as Doctor 
Bierce's Favorite Pre- 

Scription. // is mot a 

patent medicine, but its 

Mame and individuality 

are, for the benefit of 

all, protected against pi- 

fates and humbugs. It 

is the discovery of Dr. 

R. V..Pierce, of Buffalo, 

N. Y., Chief Consulting 

Physician to the Inva- 

lids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute and author of The 
People’s Common Sense Medical Adviser, of which 
over six hundred and eighty thousand copies have 
already been sold. 

Why shouldn’t women use it? Its discoverer is a 
regularly qualified physician who has made the treat- 
ment of ailments peculiar to women a life study and 
alife specialty. His thirty years’ practice in this spe- 


~ cial field, during which he with his staff of specialists 


have successfully treated hundreds of thousands of 
cases, has offorded him opportunities enjoyed by no 
one else for discovering the right methods and the 
right remedies. 

One reason that women suffer in silence agonies 
that would make 

A COWARD OF MAN 
is because her inborn modesty causes her to shrink 
from the ordeal of submitting to medical examination 
and the stereotyped ‘‘local treatment.” 

Any woman tired of suffering, tired of doctoring, or 
tired of life, who will write Dr. Pierce, will receive, 
, good, sound, professional advice that 
will enable her to cure herself at home (if her case is 

¢), pleasantly, painlessly, permanently. If her 
case is really incurable, she will be told so plainly. 
But Dr. Pierce's records, covering hundreds of thou- 


— cases, prove that there are not three incura- | 


eases in a hundred. 


are a few specimen cures, selected at random | 
_ ‘from among over 90,000 : 


"Mrs. Homer Clark, 28 West Third St., Sioux City, 
5 “ 


Bie 


Iowa, tried doctor after doctor and hospital 
hospital, but all to no purpose. She suffered 
‘“‘female weakness’’ and ulceration. She 
tinued growing worse until a druggist— Mr. 9 
things —adviged her to take Dr. Pierce’s Fay 
Prescription. The first bottle brought relief 
further use effected a cure. 


Mrs, Abram Lyon, Lorraine, Jefferson Co., ¥ 
was declared incurable by every physician jg: 
neighborhood. She had “female weakness” 
ulceration brought on by the birth of her child 
having been given up to die she was induced ty 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription which, she 
not only saved her life but cured her permanently 


Mrs. Samuel A. Ja 
Mechanicsburg, Pa 
the best physician 
her town could do4 
ing for her  freg 
fainting spells and } 
ble pains in her | 
which made life 4 
den to her, was ind 
by a neighbor to § 
Doctor Pierce’s Fay 
Prescription, a 
bottle of which } 
fited her so greatly 
she publicly advise 
suffering ladies to 
this infallible rem 


Mrs. William He 
Belleville, Ohio 
given bl three 
tors. She suffered § 
“female weakness" 
could scarcely stand 
Doctor Pierce’s Fav 
Prescription made 
entirely well and 
strong that she 
does the work { 
family of five 
When Dr. Pierce published the first edition of 
work, The People’s Common Sense Medical Adu 
he announced that after 680,000 copies had been 
at the regular price, $1.50 per copy, the profit ony 
would repay him for the great amount of labor 
money expended in producing it, he would distr 
the next half million free. As this number of a 
has already been sold, he is now distributing, 4 
lutely free, 500,000 .———— —» copies of this 
complete, interest- COUPON ing and val 
common sense | Vo. 109. medical work 
published—the re- ———* cipient only 
required to mail to him, or the World’s Disp 
Medical Association, of Buffalo, N. Y., of whi 
President, this little CoUPON NUMBER with tw« 
(21) cents in one-cent stamps to pay for post 
acking only, and the book will be sent by 
is a veritable medical library, complete in on« 
It contains over 1000 pages and’ more than 30 
tions. Several finely illustrated chapters ar 


| to the careful consideration in plain languag: 


eases peculiar to women and their succcessf 
treatment without the aid of a physician and 
having to submit to dreaded ‘‘ examinations 
stereotyped “‘local applications,’’ so repulsive 
modest and justly sensitive woman, e free 
tion is precisely the same as those sold at $1.9¢ 


| cept only that the books are bound in strong mati 


paper covers instead of cloth» Send Now before 
are given away. They are going off rapidly, th 
fore, do not delay sending immediately if iv watt 
one. 
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i Keep your eye on 
PEARLI N E] : r 
Pearline “ads. 
Even if you use it already, you'll find 
hints here and there that will greatly 
help you. And there isn’t a man, 
woman, or child but can be helped 
= by Pearline. 
) All these advertisements are 











meant for the good of Pearline, 
of course—to show you the best 
and easiest and cheapest way of 
washing and cleaning, and to lead you to use it. But if the “y 
do, they will have helped you far more than they will have 
helped Pearline. You have more at stake, All the money 
you could bring to Pearline, by using it, wouldn’t be a drop 
in the bucket to the money you'd save by it. 
> ] ~ ~ a1 ~ . ry , sc 3 ” 
Send Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘this is as good as 


or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 
and if your grocer sends you something i ay of Pearline, be 
it Back ‘* nest—send if back. 470 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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Morell Mackenzie © 
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VIN MARIANI 


THE IDEAL TONIC: 

“I have used «Vin Mariani’ 
for many years, and consider 
it valuable and particularly ser- 
viceable.”’ 





: Mailed Free. : 
? Descriptive Book with Testimony and } 


Portraits 
OF NOTED CELEBRITIES. 





Beneficial and Agreeable. 
ivery Test Proves Reputation. 
Avoid Substitutions, Ask for‘ Vin Mariani.’ 
At Druggists and Fancy Grocers. 


MARIANI & CO., 
Panis: 41 Bd. Haussmann. —§ 2 W, 15th St., New York, 


ypoN ; 239 Oxford Street 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Chere are thousands of perso 
vho require tonics and nerve 
builders. Mothers need some 
thing to help them bear the trial 
of housekeeping. Business men wish to sleep when they 
etire, and not grind over and over the business of the day 


The dyspeptic requires a panacea for his suffering. 
Convalescents wish something to help them recover 


quickly. People need \ od when their vitality is 
exhausted. Women want plump, rosy cheeks and spark- 
ling eyes. 

The consumptive requires a food which does not eon 
tain a harmful ingredient, and which they can feel assured is 
absolutely pure. There are very few persons and few ladies 
especially, who will not grow well and bright by using 
The “ Best” Tonic whenever exhausted or weary. There is 
nothing in the world more 
admirable for its sustain- Pabst Malt Extract 
ing and dileviating quali 
ties for women The ‘*Best’’ Tonic 
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A_GRAND OFFER: : | : 
= | Men’s Jean Drawers 


of trying the merits of 
~— Pertect Fitting and Unsurpassed for Wear. 


’ 
Mime. fl Ruppert’s Face Bleach pace 
e e place the “ Paragon Pent, 
Mme 


. A. Ruppert says: “I know there are man loon-Fitting Jean Drawer 
ladies who would like to try the merits of my FAC & beyond competition: 

3 was os —" ay —_ $2 per | 
bot or 8 les for 35, ve some hesitancy i | 
8 nal that amount to convince themselves of its aveat The best quality jean, 
value. refore, ng the coming month, I will de 
from my usual custom and offer to all a trial bottle, suffi- Y Accurately cut, 
cient to show that it is all I claim for it, for 2 cts. per Full 
bottle. If you live outside the city, send 25 cts. in ——- ull sizes, 

* Reinforced Seat, 


or silver and I will ‘ send you a 
bottle, mes { P peeked, free trem 
observation, a y, : charges re m 
.” Mme, A. R eh Ruppert hab now Felled Seams, 
before the ps ublic for eigh- 

teen years as the reatest ba , Made in our workroom, 
lexion 8) t : / which fact alone 
speaks ay her Face Buracu Finished with pear! but. 

an the hun g dredsof thou 

‘ds of dhe hes sesetved tons and guarantee( 

oh women, telling | to give satisfaction. 

what wonders ~E f Face Bieacs has | i 
done for them. “ She is the pioneer We have all sizes from 28 to 44 inch waist meas 
in her art and stands pre-emin ure and five lengths of inseam—every part is 


ently at the head, Worsse @ OAhn having had thou in exact proportion. Sent, pestage free, to a: 
sande of imitators ~ but not a single address for 


competitor. Per 
In every case of Frecxies, Pimples, BLackmeEaps. Tan, 6 | Ce nts Pair. 

SaLLowness, Moth, Eczema, etc., itisa SURE CURE. It 

does not cover up but is purely a skin medicine, perfectly 
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Money retnrned if the garments are not satis 


harmleas and wholly invisible Call or send 6 cts. postage factory 
for Mme. Rupperts book, HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL 


It alone is worth its weight in gold to any woman. 
MME A. RUPPERT, STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Dep't. D. W. 
6 EAST 141 STREET, NEW YORK *-— 


Dry Goods PHILADELPHIA 








‘f NATIONAL PRIZE OF 16,GO00 FRANC 


Des Ne 


DAOVOT, 


FOR GENERAL DEBILITY, 
FEVER and AGUE, EXHAUSTION, 
POORNESS of the BLOOD, etc. 














Agents for United States, 


E. FouGERA & Co. 


26, 28, 30 North William Street, New York. 


























AFTER THE MILKING, 


From the painting by C. Y. Turner. 
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THE 


PICTURESQUE 


IN CHINATOWN. 


\ wrinkled wind Confucius sent 
From the zoned stores of the Orient.” 


A ND this wind blew toward San 
i Francisco, and spread its burden 
of ancient virtues and vices over 

one of her hilly inclines 
Walk with me over the cuticle of this 
miniature then I will take 
ou into the very bowels of the under- 


Orient, and 


round. 

Chinatown creeps up the streets, Sac- 
ramento, Jackson, Washington — Kearny 
street bounds it and Stockton 
ibove—but one by one houses over this 
latter line are abandoned to it. Houses 

ce the property of well-to-do and of 
wealthy citizens now stand dusty, shut- 
terless perhaps, and bDlindless, abject 
vrecks of respectability, looking as though 
1 fire had passed over them, or some 
scourge of disease, which left them for- 
lorn and untenanted. But with a strange 
taking on of color such as they were 
never predestined to know—trags of gor- 
geous hues, reds, yellows, blues, drawn 
across curtainless windows; shutters as- 
suming beautiful tones of olive green from 
time and weather; decorative signs in 
golds and reds, golds and greens, and 
reds and white,—all combinations of the 
primitive tones found here, there, every- 
where upon them. Balconies painted 
green, and red, and gold, and yellow, 
with great lanterns suspended, little can- 

pies built overhead—a swoop of color 
within. Ah! it is such a Babel of color 
that one stands confused. It is as though 
small pieces of variegated glass were be- 


below 


ing shaken before the eyes and you 
blinked them, dazzled, seeing no definite 
shape nor thing 

Ihe black or dark-blue robed figures, 
wide trousered,loose-bioused, bel! hatted, 
go slip-slopping up and down the hills— 
like ants, busy, busy, gravely busy. And 
the bits of children, round and plump, 
stuffed with their gay clothes, roll 
about and curbstones like 
bright worsted balls. ‘They are not at 
all grave ; they kick up their little legs, 
and they run and dance and shout like 
white children —oh! their funny little 
rabbit-eared hoods! a red mass of cloth 
enveloping the head, and stiffly-moving 
furry things on top. Only the smallest 
wear them. 


out 
doorways 


“Bye, Baby Bunting, 
Daddy's gone a hunting, 
To get a little rabbit's skin, 
To wrap the Baby Bunting in.” 


A father will pass, leading one of these 
little animals, or you may see a tall fig- 
ure turn a corner in the distance—per- 
haps one of the latter class, with lilac 
brocade trousers wound tight near the 
ankle, white stockings, Chinese shoes of 
green and black, plum-colored cloth 
sacque over one of purple silk, the black 
stiff skull-cap with its red button—this 
walking gorgeousness is tall, and way 
down below a speck of like rainbow 
effect clings to it—a large iridescent 

65; 
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CHINESI 


soap-bubble, and a little off-shoot from it. 


Again the dizzle-dazzle attacks one. 
despair of separating accents from this 
vise, crowd, color, odor Che odor is 
pium and dried fish—it smells foreign, 
mported, old—a mummy of odors. 
Lately, I have been three times through 

this Orient. Once at noon, once in the 
ate afternoon, and once at night. 

There was a bright, a very hot sun 
that day at noon. It reflected from half 
. dozen plum-colored paper muslin robes 
f Chinese women, waddling along just 
at the entrance of the town. Their hair 


CHILDREN 


was as glossy as their drapery and held 
bright artificial flowers. One of them 
carried a rabbit-eared baby. ‘There were 
few women in the streets at this hour ; 
occasionally one looked from a balcony. 

It is the side streets which palpitate 
the Orient. Walking on Jackson, down 
a side street I see a great white, red- 
lettered flag hanging over into the street. 
Presently I got into that little street, 
called by heathenish music, the gong, 
the shrill bag-pipe like whistle. The 
devil was being exercised before the 
house. It was probably a temple, was 
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much arrayed inred draperies, lanterns 
on the balconies and little plants in blue 


and white pots. A huge and hideous 
paper god looked from the corner of the 
upper porch, and a great jar of burning 
punk stood in the centre behind the little 
plants. A great crowd of people sur- 
rounded a something in the street. And 
presently this was thrown up the steps 
with a great explosion, and then they all 
rushed within. ‘The Chinamen on the 
opposite pavement looked on with an 
almost animated satisfaction. In the 


a eo 
Mita? id did ae 


RESTAURANT. 


street lay red rem 
nants of great fire 
crackers 

En passant—a 
man in a faded 
blue apron sat at 
the corner, cob- 
bling shoes A 
boy of twelve, 
swinging his pan- 
taletted legs from 
a keg, idled upon 
the man’s 
tr) 

lo return to 
Jackson street. 
The first impres- 
$10Nn Was a young 
Chinese girl hang- 
ing clothes to dry 
on a balcony—a 
gray and crumb 
ling place—her 
hair was in a 


indus- 


queue, red threads 
braided with its 
black Ther 
comes a cool and 
clean apothecary’s 
shop, as one goes 
tripping down the 
hill. In its win 
dow, lily leaves, 
straight-stemmed, 
borne in an ala- 
baster vase, dra- 
gons' heads for 
handles. 
Whenever they 
paint a door in 
these old, ruined 
buildings, it is 
done grass green and trimmed in black. 
lhis color stands out boldly rom the 
old, gray boards or deadened brick of 
the house. Tong Wo has his sign in 
two great, gold, complicated Chinese 
characters, on a background of wood 
worn to an old-gold tone ; some strips of 
weathered red flaunt from it, and above 
are artificial flowers which have been 
sunned andrained upon. 
And that is the sort of thing one 
meets on Jackson street. 
Suddenly, reaching the bottom of the 
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CHINESE BUTCHER 


into San Francisco, 
—vulgar shops and 


ill, I tumble straigh 
that is, Kearny street 
ulgar men 

However, here comes, adrift this block 
of Christendom, a fat, fat heathen, a 
igh muck-a-muck He walks with a 
lordly stride, a fat and padded stride; he 
is all light blue silk, for clothes—clothes, 
no drapery—no man of us, 
ght garments, ever knew 


unless sug- 
gested by his n 
such loose gracefulness. 

Ihe gentleman shades his eyes with a 
flowered fan as he past in the 
sunlight. 

And, turning the corner, there is the 
Plaza, the pla e where our government 
eadquartérs stood in ’49—now a park 
overlooked by the rear of a Chinese res- 
taurant and other gavish buildings. The 
veranda of the restaurant is plaqued with 
gold and black signs, tarnished gold; 
two slender red poles support its centre ; 
ulging, transparent lanterns, ornamented 
n red and black, hang from it, and 
green filagree work edges the rail. 

\ door stands open to my left—it isa 
factory — new brooms, green 
brooms, a room full of them, and blue- 
coated Chinamen making more. 

Next door is a kind of wine and con- 
fiture shop. There are all kinds of in- 


swings 


broom 


AND GROCERY SHOP 


teresting packages on the shelves, done 
up in lettered paper, and strawed 
bottles on the other side, with brown 
jars of confiture in red-lettered 
paper. A cleanly the 
window, making accounts over a large 
board fits in there, and in 
background is a stall where another reads 
a letter, a yellow parchment which he 
hat the light shines through. 
Behind him there is a door and a third 
Chinaman suddenly appears in .t—all 
this in shadow, for the light comes from 
the front. 

‘hese tableaux are constant, the little 
a background to the 


wine 


sealed 


sits before 


man 


which the 


holds so 


dark shops lending 
pic turesque peo] le 
young 
window over the 
purple coat, the other a green. 

At a corner I try to realize the food 
for sale. 

It is as confusing as everything else— 
potatoes, yes, but what are the other in- 
numerable roots, all so weazened. Eggs, 
recognition brightens—dried fish. Oh! 
what hideousness, but the many greens 
are a saving grace, and there are little 
orange-colored cheeses stamped with 
black lettering. ‘These are not young, 
but of a later century than the squid. 


look from a high 
the one wears a 


‘Two ones 


way 
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And now the narrow side streets grow 
more frequent and more luring. In one 
a tiny open-air theatre is being built. 
[wo actors already have the boards. 
They are made of tissue paper, supported 
by bamboo ; they rustle and bend with 
the air. 

A boy of four comes prancing out of 
a shop where his parents industriously 
sew yards and yards of cloth upon a ima 
chine. He stands on the curb, en 
tranced. 

rhe passing ‘ John’ stops and looks 
on. 

Another lane is all blackened protub- 
erances seeming to have bulged at irregu 
lar intervals from the wall of the house 
[t is as though room for one more per 
son had been needed within, and then 
spaces pushed forth. The effect is good 
pictorially—morally one infers darkness, 
for at the other end stands a policeman 

lhe prettiest little street is full of 
small balconies, upon one side, and 
rather clean. The almost meet 
as you enter, widening farther on. 

lhere are two cool doorways, their re 
cesses painted robins’-egg blue, and these 
face a brick wall, a span’s length op- 
posite. In each, the time I passed, a 


houses 


THE FIVE 


IDOLS IN THE JOss 


Chinaman sat upon a stool enjoying his 
pipe, and the occasional saunterer who 
filled the between him and the 
wall. 

Below there in the widening two in- 
fants crouched on the curb of a door, 
one doing a service to the other. The 
Chinese shoe of the two years’ baby had 
gotten a pebble into it, and a slightly 
older lad had taken it out and was vainly 
trying to puttheshoe on. It was a very 
dirty little they were 
waifs—but like all the old rags and tags 
about, harmonious to their background 

Along comes a grown Chinaman—one 
of the free and easy. He spies us, in- 
terested in the children, and rushes up 
to show off! He stoops over them, and 
in a torrent pours forth all his English, 
watching the effect from his eye-corner 
‘*“What you 


d——n 


space 


soiled 


shoe, and 


younger boy 
glate boy 


To the 
duey here—you 
fool!’ 

At the end of this street the wall is 
all covered, to a height, with red, pink, 
round the newest 


—Vyou 


yellow paper notices 


a group of Chinamen are collected 


T'was the latter part of a breezy after 


noon we went through the side street 


containing the fish-market. 


TEMPLE OF LUNG GONG. 
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“THE ENTRY, 


\ gay bedlam Che  fish-stands 


illed over the curb-stones, into the 
ery street, and the narrowness of that 
vas blocked by drays and great-topped 
vagons, fighting for right of way. Some 
‘ind of Americanized foreigner yelled 
retended Chinese The children flew 
trom collision—we all flew—we expected 
» see the fish fly 

Ihe dark recesses of the shops gaped 


JE IN CHINATOWN. 


CHINESE THEATRE. 


into the daylight. Everything was blow- 
ing, garments, lanterns, rag-tag and bob- 
tail. We mazed it through as best we 
might, and came out by a narrowness 
where a street-shop of shelves accommo- 
dated its owner in a cozy nook in the 
wall, calmly smoking his pipe of peace 
at the door of all the hubbub 

We visited a Joss House. 

here was nothing extraordinary about 





AT 


ene 





660 ARTHUR'S 
the entrance, excepting a Rembrandt 
figure near the door, an old, old man 
cobbling; a leathern apron worn to holes 
upon him, and a dark stairway behind 
him. This, and a dirty piece of matting 
on the stairs which we ascended. 

Passing a door into a court place, half 
open to the sky, a sign informed me that 
above was the Fane of Hoyo Wo Com 
pany—‘* by this way to go upstairs.’’ 

The Fane,’’ a fair-sized room, pre 
sented the same confusion of bright ob- 
jects as had the streets--gradually soly 
ing into splendid brass bowls on the altar, 
containing gardens of smouldering punk 


Bans Se : 
at 


INTERIOR OF 
incensed before the imaged gods. In the 
far end of the room, dark-green and gold 
banners, old, old, rusty and beautiful! 
Before them stood steel spears, a martial 
array of parallel lines. 

Splendid embroideries 
high up. A little altar 
corner, a recess by the 
open lamp burned to it. 

Intricate wood-carving, 
—the edges tenderly tooled as only these 
people know how. 

From the quietness the 
where none were with us, on that breezy, 
late afternoon, I shall skip to the latter 


hung about, 
was in a dark 
floor—a tinv, 


gt »id-tarnished 


of temple 
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hours of a night when I| saw what wa 
beneath the ground. 

Chinatown is more swarming, mor 
maggoty, by night than day. Your guide 
conducts you through murderous alleys 
and by-ways, where you never find a soul 
asleep, barring some drugged opium 
smoker in his den. 

The theatre we reached 
ground passages, all lighted 
according to law. ‘There 
hall where two or three steps fell every 
and at last little 


China- 


by under 
by gaslight, 
was one long 
few yards unex pec tedly, 
stairs led off the 
town—a wilderness bewildering. 


ovel roots ot 


—— y 
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people 
through passages, 
chased by police who stumbled on 
the little the pursued escaping, 
lost utterly on the roofs. 

We ladder-like, unbanis 
tered stair, leading to the green room of 
the theatre lhreaded two dozen or 
more actors, painted, bedecked—onto 
the given 
aside. 

The actors rushed past—boom, boom 
went the orchestra at the back o 
the stage, and down below a sea of black 
hats the length of the long hall. 


Previous to the gas ordinance, 


of crime stole these 


the 
Stairs, 


went up a 


stage, where seats were us 


squeak, 





THE PICTURESQUE IN CHINATOWN, 


[he play was a love tale, not strictly 
Oriental. A young and beautiful maiden 
rescued from enemies by the prowess of 
one man against many. And afterward— 
ingrateful to the heavens—supplanting 
the old and rhere 
nuch hulla-bulloo of fighting, stage strut- 


dressing, 


virtuous wife. was 


ng, gorgeous 
gesticulating with tapering 
Delicate : 
had—a 


ngers. hands 
the heroine 


disguised, of course. 


man 
The 
acting was on dirty boards, 
without stage 

ests on either side, seated 
into 


setting, and 


or standing,—almost 
the performers 
Penetrating many dens of 
he smokers, were 
found underground, 
opening off dark 
Without cere- 
the guide threw 
the and 
voked or walked in 
rhe 


some 
deep 
some 
alley-ways. 
nony, 
open doors, we 
small, 
sometimes than 
the state-room of a ship, 
and furnished with berths or 
Here the smokers 
repose themselves in all 
states of opium intoxica- 
As the door is flung 
open, they are lying ina 
trance, curled up, perhaps 
the back toward you, or one 
rouses, leaning on his elbow 


to look in a dead 


rooms are 


not larger 


hel vec 
sneives. 


tion. 


and-alive 
way, possibly vacant of any 


ymprehension—-pale men 
vith their-souls asleep 

We filled a pipe. 
(he Chinaman who _ led 
s twisted the opium on a 
little stick, burned it 
ily in a lamp, and 
siting in its receptacle at 
f the long wooden tube, smoked 
few whiffs, as exemplification. We 
irefully wiped the mouth, and each took 
it how 


were 


lov 
de- 


the side 


inhalation [I recall, as I did 
Poe-like cat sitting on the edge of the 
elf, curved though the 

devil were expressing sympathy. 
In the Chinese ‘‘ Palace Hotel ”’ 


his back, as 


there 
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was a murderous gang a-smoking Phe 
entrance was dark, and so far as we could 
see, dirty beyond words. The stories 
of the went up and up to 
dimness through apertures looking into 
the below \ room of shelves 
opened off of this court, in which a 


he use 


court 


or ew an ee ww Bi | 
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dozen or more Chinamen 
gated. 


were congre- 

hey did not seemed pleased to see 
us. It 
dark and these un- 
humanized pale and 
imbecile torpor, or glaring, gauntly re- 
sentful 

A distaste for more came upon us. 


was gruesome to come from the 
filth upon 


beings, lolling in 


outside, 
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The fresh air of the night seemed good. 
We felt strangely fatigued, and a restau- 
rant for tea seemed a fair suggestion. 

It was a restful place, with its pretty 
ebony table, and stools, its gold open- 
carved screens, and all accompanying 
gorgeousness. And the balcony under 
the stars proved wholesome for respira- 
tion, as we leaned over the dwarf plants 
upon its edge, to the vibrating street 
below, or looked off to the myriad lights 
of the city ; while the guide confided to 
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us in a debonair way, and with remark 
able English, his views of life and of his 
own career, the belief that he, ‘‘ John 
Chinaman,’’ might make a_ political 
leader if like Boss Buckley, he but owned 
a fine trade in the saloon line! 

At this liberal feeling out of east to 
west, we made our bow to the Orient ; 
drugged with its color, its strangeness, 
its withered vitality, burden of the cen- 
turies. 

Eleanor B. Caldwell. 


wie 


ABIGAIL WEEKS’ 


OBIAS WEEKS was returning from 

the blacksmith’s with the colt. 

The colt—so she had been spoken 

of when frisking with her mother twenty 


years back, and so she was called still. 
Tobias not being gifted as a nomencla- 


tor—was dull bluff color with black 
trimmings, and her bulging sides plainly 
proclaimed hay as the chief of her diet. 
Her ears drooped languidly as she plod- 
ded along, leaving a cloud of yellow 
dust behind. 

Tobias nodded soberly to the few per- 
sons that passed on the village street. 
He was forty years the senior of the 
colt; a fringe of gray showed beneath 
the broad brim of his hat behind, and a 
similar fringe on his chin shaded off to 
yellow in front. His long legs, with 
trousers stuffed in his clumsy boots, 
dangled loosely without stirrups. 

Presently slipping the checkline, 
which was now doing duty as a bridle 
rein, over his arm, he felt in his pocket 
for his knife and plug of tobacco. He 
was leisurely cutting off a bit to his lik- 
ing, when loudly hailed from the village 
store. A man in his shirt-sleeves on 
the stoop, shouted to him to wait a min- 
ute, as he beckoned some one within to 
fetch him something. 

Tobias stopped, and the man came out 
to him holding up a letter. 


“INVITE.” 


‘** Here’s a letter for Abigail,’’ he said, 
handing itto him. ‘‘ It came yesterday 
mornin,’ but I forgot ter give it ter you 
when you was down.”’ 

Tobias turned it over in his hand. 

‘*+Mrs. Tobias Weeks, North Cen- 
tres, ———— County, New York,’’’ he 
read aloud. 

**Who do yer s’pose it’s from?’ 
asked the man. ‘‘ Manda and me stud 
ied over it last night—holdin’ it up to 
the lamp, but we couldn’t make nothin’ 
out in it.’’ 

‘*] dun know who it’s from,’’ said 
Tobias, he always spoke very, deliber- 
ately, ‘‘an’ I guess Abigail won't nuther 
She never writ to nobody as I know 
_. 

‘« That’s a fact,’’ said the other, ‘* She 
never writ to nobody since I been post- 
master. Why don’t yer open it jest t 
see who it’s from ?’’ wistfully gazing at 
the sealed mystery. 

‘* Dun know as I better open it, seein 
it aint mine. Guess I better be gettin 
home. Guess Abigail 'll be some took 
back. Much obleeged, Benjamin,’’ an 
giving the rein a jerk he plodded on. 

Tobias owned a small farm two mile 
from the village on a lonely back road. 

After putting the colt in her stall, h 
came into the kitchen, where his wife 
was dampening clothes. The house wa 
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and had never been painted, but awed tones, “ it’s a real invite fer me to 
side was neat and comfortable. go ter New York the third of next 
lobias walked over to the water pail month.”’ 
the end of a side table, and quaffed a ‘*An invite? Who from?”’ 
ep draught from the cocoanut dipper. ‘““Why, James R. Wharton and his 
‘Somethin’ real cur’os happened, sons. I never recollec’ hearing of the 
gail,’’ he said, wiping his mouth with family, do you? And it’s all printed 
- back of his hand as he turned to his beautiful plain with blue ink.’’ 
‘*No, I never heerd o’ no Whartons 
‘You don’t mean nobody's dead?’’ in these parts. Mebbe he was a spark 
asked, with a quickness in speech of yourn when you was way ter school 
action, and in great contrast to his ° that year.”’ 
v deliberation Abigail bridled a little proudly at 
No, I don’t mean nobody ’s dead. the remembrance he called up as she 
ist ways I didn’t near o’ nobody said 
dead. Mebbe there is though ; ‘*Wal, there was a James Peters, but 
» did you think was dead ? no Whartons as I recall.’’ 
‘Oh, nobody,’’ with a sigh of impa- ‘‘It’s mighty cur’os, let’s see the in- 
e, ‘do get ter the pint, Tobias, I vite.”’ 
iter known better ’n to start you on Removing his hat and the straw from 
le trail.’’ his mouth, he proceeded to take in the 
‘‘Yer haven't got no folks as might true inwardness of its purport by read- 
ead and got somebody to write, have ing slowly aloud. It ran as follows: 


? 


” 


Of course not, what give you that New York, AuGustT 20, 18~—. 


? 


: ; : DEAR MADAM: We earnestly and re- 
Wal, there was a letter come for spectfully request your ‘presence on Wed- 


Benjamin Howe said it come yes- nesday, September third, at our grand 
ay mornin’, but he forgot to give it opening of new fall and winter goods. We 
assure you that our stock this year exceeds 


? 


to me when Iwas down. Is’ pose — 

A letter for me Abigail planted anything hitherto put upon the market. 
Our line of dress goods is superb, and the 
display of imported hats and wraps has 
nevey been equalled in this country. All 
of these articles we beg you to believe are 
practically to be given away, and with any 


4 


hand on the edge of the bowel of 
ter ‘< Tobias, give it to me quick !”’ 

ommanded 
‘Why, I guéss yer needn't get in 

a pucker, Abigail, yer got lots o’ purchase over a certain amount you will be 

ter read it. I set it on the feed presented with a handsome bicycle, for 
‘ till I put up the colt, but I'll bring _ lady or gentlenfan, as desired 

en | bring in the milk.’’ We are not urging you to buy, dear 
efore he had finished Abigail was ™adam, merely soliciting the honor of your 
. presence, feeling sure that you will perceive 
the vast superiority of our stock to any 
other goods in the city 

Feeling grateful for all favors of the past, 
and hoping you will find no cause to dis- 
tten her haste, as she slowly turned continue them in the future, we remain 
uind and about, screwing up her Yours respectfully, 
‘sighted eyes to try and decipher James R. WHARTON & Sons, 
postmark. When Tobias came out Cor. — Street & Sixth Ave., New York. 


ving to the barn. She was small 
wiry, and took short nervous steps 
nging open the barn door she grabbed 

* letter, and then seemed to have 


the milk paii on his arm she was 

in its perusal ‘¢Hm,’’ commented the reader, ‘‘ he 
Wal, what’s it ali about?’’ he seems uncommon perlite. I dun know 
ried, pulling a piece of straw from _ but he’sa leetle too perlite, seein’ you're 
mew, and yielding his sluggish ener- married. I aint goin’ to have no old 
to its mastication time spark givin’ my wife bunnits and 
‘Why, Tobias,’ said his wife, in frocks, nor what’s more you gallivantin’ 
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What’s he mean by 


,0) 


on no velocipede. 
them ‘favors of the past? 

‘¢ Land, Tobias, didn’t I say my spark 
was James Peters? I dun know this man 
from Adam; likely he’s one of cousin 
Tom’s friends. But I think consid’able 
of his askin’ me ter his store party, or 
whatever it is; though of course | aint 
goin’ ter accept none of his clothes and 
things.’’ 

‘Why, yer don’t mean ter say you're 
goin’, Abigail ?”’ 

‘« To be sure I am, Tobias Weeks. I 
s’pose you’d have me hurt his feelings, 
and he so kind ?”’ 

‘¢Huh,’’ with a gesture of contempt, 
‘where yer goin’ ter get the fare ?’’ 

‘*Didn’t you say I could have the 
money from the last calf ?’’ 

‘¢ Wal, mebbe I did ; but I had ter get 
a new bresh hook, and I’ve got ter get a 
new tetherin’ rope. ‘That pesky white 
heifer won’t never stay put hobbled or 
nohow.’”’ 


Abigail’s face fell. Though within a 


few hours’ ride from New York, she had 
only been there once in her life, and that 


long years ago. But keener than the dis- 
appointment of not again visiting these 
scenes of dazzling sights and bewildering 
crowds, was the feeling that failing to 
accept Mr. Whorton’s invitation would 
be an act of great discourtesy on her part. 

However, her husband was not the 
most sympathetic person to discuss ways 
and means with, particularly if he hap- 
pened to disapprove of the project. So 
without further argument she returned to 
her dampened clothes, but with no in- 
tention of giving up the plan. It would 
not be the first time since her marriage 
that she had been obliged to eke out for 
herself the wherewithal for grasping some 
of the few pleasures that had come within 
reach of her lonely life. 

Tobias did not mean to be_hard- 
hearted. To his practical, if rather nar- 
row intelligence, the brush hook and the 
tethering rope far outweighed the import 
ance of a pleasure trip for Abigail. 
When a woman had her house, and 
churning, and chickens to look after, 
what should she want to go gadding off 
to the city for? He had never been to 
the city, and never expected to go, yet 


he was perfectly content. Sending girls 
away to school for a year seemed to un- 
settle them for life. 

The afternoon had been broken up 
going to the village; nothing but old 
chores could be done before tea. So, 
though earlier than his custom, Tobias 
started to gather in his stock. Each cow 
was provided with a bell to indicate her 
whereabouts, as cattle reared on his 
rocky acres usually developed such roving 
and athletic tendencies that fences were 
of small avail. 

The bells sounded with monotonous 
cadence in Abigail's ears as she sprinkled, 
rolled, and pounded the week’s was! 
She was late in getting it out of the way, 
but the weather being so warm, she had 
been obliged to do an extra churning ; 
and for the same reason the butter had 
been unusually perverse, refusing to come 
for hours. She had not the modern, 
labor-saving appliances, and still toiled 
away with the unwieldy dasher, coaxing 
the refractory product now with a dipper 
of hot water, now a cool dash from the 
well. 

She was rolling the clothes in a gingham 
apron, when attracted by voices on the 
road. It was not common for any one 
to pass that way, and she stepped to the 
window. A party of young people, 
probably from the new house built by the 
city gentleman on the lake shore, were 
sauntering along, laughing and talking 
as their wont. 

They stopped in front of the house, 
and one of the young men vaulted over 
the weather-beaten fence and knocke 
briskly on the side of the house. Abigail 
went to the door, and the youth lightly 
doffing his cap, asked if they might 
have a drink of water. 

Che old lady smiling, said of course 
they might, and opening the door across 
the hall from the kitchen, invited them 
to come in and ‘set a while.’’ They 
demurred at first; then laughing, they 
all trooped in, while Abigail started to 
draw a pail of fresh water. But the 
young man who had made the request 
took the pail and fetched it himself, 
while she brought them glasses and a 
plateful of ginger-bread. 

This was a pleasing event to her, for 





3 Ij «FT B 
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seldom had anyone to talk ta week 
and week out, Tobias, who 
; not always as inspiring as he might 
So she welcomed with delight this 
ywation, pressing all to take more 
ver-bread, and adding to the refresh 
its a pitcher of milk 
here were only three chairs in the 
m, but four of the young folks sat on 
with hair-cioth, 
chair from the 


except 


long sofa covered 
Abigail 
en for herself 

the centre of the rag-carpeted floor 


brought a 





WHAT HE MEAN BY THEM 


the bark still left 
the wood, and pieces of roots 
red and twisted into grotesque 
pes ornamenting the rungs. A family 
e, an old photograph album, and a 


a rustic table, 


B 
very new one, bound in startlingly blue 


On the mantle- 
kitchen clock, a 
two eggs in it, and 
of quartz crystals ; 


, reposed upon it. 
was a wooden 
nest with 
specimen 


eA 


UG 


n’s 


- 
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above, on a branch suspended from the 
ceiling, a hornet’s nest. 
There were no shutters on the house; 
but in this room light-blue paper shades, 
with red and gilt borders, subdued the 
light. ‘he whole air was pregnated with 
an herby odor emitted by a bunch of 
dryed ferns, everlastings and autumn 
leaves tacked against the wall. 

‘¢] suppose you have lived here a long 
time, have you not?’’ asked one of the 


hung huge 


girls. 
‘« Yes, oh yes,’’ said Abigail, ‘‘ I been 


“FAVORS OF THE PAS! 


stationeried here most thirty year now, 
ever since I married Tobias Weeks.’’ 
‘*Dear me, don’t you often feel very 
lonesome ?”’ 
‘* Wal, yes; I do feel consid’able so. 
Specially since Cousin Tom took Lena 
Dale away. She lived with us after her 
folks died, till Cousin Tom married her. 
They was second cousins, and some 
thought it wasn’t right they should marry, 
but Tom stuck out that cousins twice re- 
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moved was as free as strangers. I dun 
know. Becky Hall al’as persists their 
offspring is sure to be idjits. After 
they was married they went ter the city 
ter live. Mebbe you may have met ’em 
sometime, they was both awful fond of 
goin’ out ter sociables ?’’ 

None of the company had ever met 
this interesting couple, and ginger-bread 
was consumed in preternatural gravity, 
until some one ventured in a suppressed 
voice to inquire the name of a stragling 
plant growing in a tin can. 

‘That ?’’ said Abigail, fingering the 
one slender stem with its small green 
leaves bordered with white, ‘‘Why, I 
don’t know what 'tis called. A friend 
of mine thought ’twas kinder putty so she 
snipped it off a wreath on a gentleman’s 
coffin and brung it ter me. I’ve had it 
four year now, and it never looked no 
diff'ent. Tobias says ‘taint no use 
keepin’ it, but I tell him I will jest fer 
currosity to see what it will do.”’ 

One of the young men had noticed a 
rattle snake’s skin stretched on a log at 
the side of the house. Abigail informed 
them Tobias had killed it the day before 
in the blackberry lot ; and the conversa- 
tion turned upon snakes and their re- 
sorts, the old lady telling anecdotes of 
her own, and others’ experiences with 
them while berry-picking. This topic 
brought to one maiden’s mind her 
mother’s desire to secure a quantity of 
berries for preserving, and asked Mrs. 
Weeks whether she could supply them. 
Abigail accepted the offer with alacrity ; 
though her joints were a trifle stiff, she 
was used to the work, and rejoiced at 
this opportunity for earning her fare to 
New York. 

The guests soon rose to go, and the 
lonely old body, loath to have them de- 
part, followed them to the gate. 

* * * * * 


Two days after these occurrences To- 
bias was again at the store in North 
Centres; and Benjamin Howe immedi- 
ately interviewed him on the subject of 
Abigail’s letter. 


‘Far as I could make out it was an 
invite from an old spark of Abigail’s 
what she met ter school. He keeps store 
ter New York,’’ Tobias had replied. 
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‘‘An old spark of Abigail's! I wanter 
know! What were his name, Tobias 

‘*Guess James R. Wharton’s near 
it as any.”’ 

‘* James R. Wharton, James R. W) 
ton and Sons,’ in triumph ; ‘‘ why, 
bias, that’s the same name as where 
Abigail's dress come from what IT 
sent her! I recall cause Bill Duncan 
wanted ter go ter the eccursion ter W 
Cat Falls, and got me ter stat 
fer him ; Abigail’s dress come 
the ‘leven-forty, an’ on it was ‘ Expres 
paid by Wharton & 
Didn't she recornize her old spark then ? 

‘* Guess she kep’ shet on it if she « 
Guess she was so almighty tickled 
wa’n’t partic lar where it come fron 

‘I wanter know!’’ again ejaculated 
Mr. Howe, rolling this bit of gossip 
a rich morsel under his tongue.’ 
is she goin’ ter accep’, ‘Tobias ?’’ 

‘Guess she be,’’ he replied, draw 
an envelope from his pocket. ‘* He 
a letter she him to them affect 
she was sot on it from the fust. G 
I'll trouble you fer a stamp, Benjami 

Tobias walked over to the end ot 
counter, where stood a box with pigeo 
holes to accommodate the mail matter 
of North Centres. On a strip of paper 
pasted over the opening through w! 
the mail was distributed, was inscr 
in large letters deeply shaded this signif 
cant legend : 


tend 
an’ 


James R So! 


wrote 


“Do Your Own Licking.” 


Obedient to this advice, Tobias m 
ened his stamp, and carefully held 
the corner of the envelope until he 
sure it had stuck fast 

Mr. Howe noted with regret that 
contents was invisible, and remarke 
little reproachfully as he imprinted 
postmark : 

‘(Tf Abigail hadn’t been so 
close she might have writ it on a p 
and saved a cent.’’ 

The third of September dawned br 
and cool. Abigail was up at 
o’clock, and an hour before Tobias drove 
up to the gate, everything was in per! 
order to be left. On the kitchen ta)le, 
protected from the flies by pink mos 
quito netting, was a crock of doughnuts, 


mort 
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nd two immense pies. With these To- 
as would sustain himself until her re- 
irn. She had thought of cooking some 
ore substantial food but on 
cond thought concluded that there was 
» use of wasting time and victuals. 

She knew Tobias would begin on pie 
d doughnuts and never stop until he 
yuld eat no more. 

\s Abigail took her seat beside her 
sband she would hardly have denied a 
ling of pride in respect to her appear 
ce, arrayed in her brown figured de- 
st worn on her wedding day, 


I eSiK les, 


ne—first 
d kept 

er since 
for 
| sometimes said 


oct asions 
freshly 
trip. Abi 
it was amazing how 
the fashions changed ; she had 
the delaine altered 


sacred for solemn 


and her’ bonnet 


mmed this important 
ckly 
lt obliged to have 
twenty 


wice within the last years 


Selena Church, the village dressmaker, 


oalso ‘‘ did millinery,’’ had purchased 


arge fashion book when in the city five 


North 
ntres it almost scandalized the village 
the radical departure of its 
stumes from their prevailing modes 
Now that they had ised to it, it 
1s considered an unimpeachable author 
on all matters of dress [It never oc- 
rred to anyone that it might now be 
t of date; its styles supplanted by 
hers as different It had such a 
infident way of asserting that such and 
ch things were to be much worn the 
ming that the reader never 
,ubted it referred to the one then near- 


ars before On its advent in 


itrons by 


gotten 


again 


season 


t at hand. 

\bigail had 
isin Tom_had sent 
sing Miss Church, with such satis- 
tory result that she had dropped in 
‘re the previous week to consult her 


intrusted the gingham 
her to the enter- 


} 


the new fashion-book as to the way 
trimming bonnets now-a-days. 
rhe all-knowing book had informed 
that silk pompons were to be all the 
Miss Church had shown her some 
ffy pink and blue balls bought on that 
ne memorable trip to town, but Abi- 
| had not the money to invest. 
ll the way home her cogitations had 
ther a sad tinge. She did not like the 
ea of going to New York without 
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pompons, when pompons were all the 
rage. but as she entered her door-yard 
an inspiration come to her as comfort- 
ing as it was sudden. What would make 
softer, fluffier pompons than thistle balls 
dyed? What a more beautiful red to 
dye them than the juice of a beet? A 
more royal purple than the blackberry 
stain? <A deeper yellow than butternut 
dye? ‘The materials were at hand, and 
Abigail had not failed to avail herself 
of them. Her bonnet one with a 
flaring brim, and a band beneath it on 
which had hitherto rested a wreath of 
pink roses. But to-day, as she sat be- 
lobias, the vari-colored pompons 
framed her face 

Tobias drove with his elbows on his 
knees. He never talked much, and to 
day less than 
thought that Abigail was actually on her 
way to the great metropolis. 

As the train glided into the station, 
Abigail, herself, was decidedly flurried 
And seated with her um 
brella, lunch-basket, and a 
valise containing lint, bandages, arnica, 
etc., in case of an accident, she had a 
nervous feeling that she might be left, 
though the train still unloading 
milk-cans 

lobias stood on the platform looking 
up disconsolately at Abigail through the 
window. As the train was moving off, she 
suddenly raised the sash and called out: 

‘« Tobias, there’s two more pies under 
the milk-pans on the pantry-shelf.’’ She 
had hidden them before starting, fear 
ing that her spouse left ad 4idttum with 
four pies in the house might gourge 
more than was good for him; but his 
desolate aspect the better of her 
judgment. 

Buttoned in her bosom was the prized 
invitation, on which was Mr. Wharton's 
address rhe confusion of the simple 
old soul when landed in Jersey City can 
easily be imagined. A kindly old gen- 
tleman piloted her across the ferry, and 
put her on a Twenty-third street car, 
charging the conductor to let her off at 
Sixth avenue. A few blocks down brought 
her to James R. Wharton & Sons. 

Several hours later a young lady no- 
ticed the pitifully bewildered face of 1 


was 


side 


ever ; he was awed at the 


even when 


reticule, 


was 


got 
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queer old woman who had evidently 
been pushed into a corner by the crowd, 
and unable to get out, was still poked 
and jostled, by the surging throng. 
Crossing to her she gently touched her 
arm : 

‘“‘ Pardon me, madam, but you seem 
bewildered ; could I be of any service ?’’ 

Abigail looked around at the owner of 
the clear young voice, and her face lit 
up with gratitude. 

‘*Oh, if you could get me out of this,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ I’m jest clean tuckered out. 
I been here three mortal hours, an’ aint 
had a mite o’ dinner. And would you 
tell me which way I’d be most like ter 
find Mr. Wharten ?”’ 

‘¢Mr. Wharton ?’’ said the girl. ‘* Did 
you wish to see him particularly ?’’ 

‘« Wal, I guess I couldn’t stan’ Tobias 
Weeks if I didn’t see him after comin’ 
from North Centres; and I guess he'd 
think it queer after writin’ I’d come. 
But mebbe,’’ she added, anxiously re- 
garding the others face,’’ mebbe one of 
the boys would be easier come at, there's 
such a sight of company.’’ 

It was now the young lady’s turn to 
look mystified, but Abigail produced her 
‘‘invite’’ and the situation was ex- 
plained. 

As gently as possible the young girl 
revealed to her the nature of her mistake. 
Poor, simple Abigail was terribly morti- 
fied ; and worn out with weariness and 
excitement, she was easily persuaded 
to let her new friend put her on the 
train. 

‘¢T won’t dare breathe a word of this 
to Tobias,’’ she confided on the way to 
the ferry, ‘‘he’d rake it up when I was 
drawin’ m’ last breath.’’ 

At parting she took the proffered hand 
in her bony one enveloped in bleach cot- 
ton. 

‘‘You’ve been amazin’ good,’’ she 
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said, ‘‘and | am dreadful obliged 
I know who I’m a beholdin’ to?’’ 

‘‘A King’s daughter,’’ said the other, 
smiling, as she touched the silver badge 
on her breast. 

‘*All aboard !’’ roared the brakeman, 
and the stranger vanished through the 
door. 

‘* Wal, I never,’’ said Abigail, sinking 
back. ‘If I’d only knowd it before 
But it'll be somethin’ ter throw at To 
bias, anyway, if he ever does get an ink 
lin’. I guess ‘taint everybody has roy 
alty ter ’scort em around.”’ 

Tobias, having survived the four pies, 
was at the station with the colt. As they 
started home in the twilight he remarked: 

‘«] s’pose you’re some done out after 
your jant ?”’ 

‘Wal, yes, I 
Abigail replied. 

hey jogged in silence for a while 
until ‘Tobias further observed : 

‘* You don’t ’ pear so almighty tickled 
Guess James R. Wharton wa’n’t no great 
pumpkins after all, was he ?’’ 

‘Wal, I guess you’d thought he was 
some pumpkins if you’d see the gatherir 
ter his retorted Abigail, with 
dignity. 

But she seemed averse to expatiate 
much on either James R. Wharton or 
his sons. She came out strong, how- 
ever, on the gracious manner of prin- 
cesses ‘‘to folks they saw was somebody.”’ 

l'o which Tobias replied : 

‘*Huh, guess she was mockin’ yer.’’ 

Bravely she tried to keep up appear- 
ances before her liege lord, but what had 
seemed the last straw before she met the 
princess still weighed on her spirits, and 
she finally admitted, in suddenly woeful 
accents : 


Migat 


am consid’able tired,’’ 


store,’’ 


‘* Tobias, I never see one single pom- 


’ 


pon.’ 
Louise Sloane Wray. 
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* ALLY in the garden 
S because it was April and there were 
buds on the swaying lilac bush by the 
front door. She could no more help 
digging in such fresh, spring weather 
than the patches of clover in the grass 
could help growing. 

Sally herself, like the humblest, weedy, 
| flower, had little beauty of face or 

Her hair, which might once have 
golden, was faded by sun and wind 
a tawny color, just like that of the 
dust in the crooked streets over in the 
town. It was only t expres- 
of patience in her gray eyes which 
homely, and gave 


was digging 


neid 
form. 


peen 


he wistful 
$10! 
kept her from being 
an impressiveness to her little freckled 
face. She had learned this in part from 
her mother, who had been patient before 
her, but mainly from her own trying 
experiences. 

As she was spading earth and making 
furrows, her thoughts ran something like 


+ 
‘ 


‘‘l’'d a had this done last week if 
somebody could ha’ helped me, but 
there ain’t much waitin’ for that. 
Father says every spring it’s more trouble 
an it’s worth. He won’t even pick 
the vegetables after they've grown, let 
alone helpin’ plant. He don’t think 
about what he’d have to eat in the sum- 
mer if it wasn’t for this same garden.’”’ 

Her back was stiff as she straightened 
up and pushed her blue checked sun- 
bonnet from-her face. ‘There were some 
people coming over the foot-bridge. 

‘It’s that crowd from the hills comin’ 
hey are startin’ in early,’’ 


use 


7 

i 
+) 
ui 


to hire boats. 
she thought. 
Sally lived in a small white house, 
which stood on a stretch of ground be- 
tween the Schuylkill river and its canal. 
The place was known to the townspeople 
as ‘‘ The Locks,’’ though there were no 
there. At best it could never, 

have been a cheerful spot. ‘‘ The green 
grass grew all around,’’ and it was of 
that intense, moist green, like all grass 
In spite of Sally’s care it 


locks 


Near water. 
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kept to its rank growth and retained a 
certain unpleasant suggestion of marshes 
and possible creeping things, which 
helped give to the place its pervading 
air of melancholy. 

At one side of the house a row of wil- 
lows wept over the water in the manner 
common to that lugubrious tree. On 
the other side, where the land sloped to 
the river, was the garden where Sally 
was trying to do the work of a muscular 
man, a horse, and a plough all at the 
Same time. 

When she saw the boating party 
proaching she walked over towards the 
bridge and met them at the edge of the 
water. The young men set their lunch 
boxes on the ground, and began looking 
at the boats. 

‘‘We want two of your best,’’ one 
said. 

When they had made their selections, 
they pulled the boats up to where the 
girls stood laughing. Sally had never 
seen them when they were not laughing, 
though they had often come to ‘‘ The 
Locks’’ before, and she frequently won- 
dered if there ever really was such a time. 
It seems rather curious to her that their 
view of life should have such a different 
coloring from hers. 

She went to the house for the oars, 
and as she was bringing them out, a pair 
under each arm, her father was heard 
calling from a front window, in a con- 
fused and unsteady voice, a series of 
words which sounded like: 

‘* Hol’ on there—you let them boats 
"lone. Sally, don’ you let them high- 
notioned critters go off with my boats— 
want ’em m’self.’’ But the party pushed 
off, the girls convulsed and choked, by 
giggling at the unexpected salute, and the 
remarks of the boys, explanatory of what 
had occurred. The boys knew all about 
Bill Walker. Sally returned to the 
garden patch out of hearing of her father’s 
mutterings, and tried to bury her over- 
wrought feelings under the spadesful of 
earth which she turned. 


ap- 
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When the locks were in use, Bill had 
been the keeper, but now he employed 
his time dangling a line over the side of 
a scull and smoking his short cob pipe. 
Sometimes, in a fit of industry, he would 
go over to the town just across the canal 
to sell his strings of ghastly little fish in 
the market. His chief source of income 
in summer was from the hiring of boats 
to pleasure parties for pic-nics to the 
island, a mile or two up the river. The 
boats were rather flat-bottomed, tub-like 
crafts, but they had the advantage of not 
turning over, even if the whole crew 
should sit in a row on one side. 

Bill Walker’s most remarkable charac- 
teristic, that for which he was best known, 
was the complete failure on his part to 
be entirely sober more than one day in 
seven. If he should be found so oftener 
than this, the cause was apparent. He 
lacked the necessary money, credit, or 
intoxicant, whichever it was, which was 
needed to produce that state of imbecility 
so enjoyed by him. 

The last words Sally’s 


mother had 


spoken to her were, ‘‘ Take good care of 


him,'’ and this she had done from her 
childhood, patiently, faithfully. Sally 
believed her mother’s spirit watched over 
her and helped her in this regard, for 
every time she lost heart, she remembered 
that time when her mother had called 
her, and just how her white face looked 
when she said, ‘‘ Take good care of 
him.”’ 

It was in the evening, some time after 
the return of the boating party, that 
Sally sat at the window of her dark, 
chilly little parlor, looking drearily 
across at the yellow lights along the main 
street of the town. 
her father, and how he had disgraced 
himself and her that morning. Though 
she was perfectly accustomed to such 
humiliation, it lost none of its sting by 
repetition. 

‘« T ain’t ever longed to be rich, or be 
like them, even,’’ she thought, ‘‘ but I 
just can’t stand bein’ made to feel so 
much lower. Oh, if they only hadn’ta 
seen father, an’ had their chance to 
laugh at him, it wouldn’t be quite so bad, 
tho’ it’s hard enough, even when nobody 
knows but just me.” 


She was thinking of 
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She leaned her head against the window 
as if tired out by resistance, and lifting a 
corner of her apron wiped away a large 
round drop, which had splashed down 
on the sill. jut she checked herself i: 
the middle of a sigh when she saw a tall 
form coming over the foot-bridge 

‘* Dear Jim,’’ she said, softly to her- 
self. ‘* Every time I get to feelin’ mis 
erable, somethin’ always does happen to 
make me ashamed o’ my complainin’. 

She was lighting the small oil lamp 
when he came in, without knocking. He 
was large, muscular and black-eyed, with 
the bright face of a boy. If his features 
lacked that delicacy which goes with a 
fineness of mental qualities, they 
well-cut, and his thick ; 
gave him a certain attractive ruggedness 

‘* Hello, Sally,’’ he remarked, as he 
sat down. ‘‘ How goes it? Say, yo 
look as if you’d been a cryin’, or is it 
jest the light on your face? What’s the 
matter, Sally ?’’ with almost a 
sympathy 

She fitted the fluted glass chimney over 
the lamp flame, then sat down, resting her 
elbows on the table; and after telling 
Jim of her mortification, concluded with 
the loyal inconsistency of a woman 

**] don’t want you to think I an 
ashamed of him. It aint that exactly; 
’tisn’t that I’m ashamed of him.’’ . 

‘< What are you a feelin’ bad over 
then ?’’ wasall Jim said. Jim was rough 
and careless-mannered His words were 
not intended to hurt, but the tears came 
in Sally’s patient eyes, and she said ap- 
pealingly, with a motion of her head 
towards the ‘*He’s over there 
now,’’ which was as good an answer to 
Jim’s question as she could have given 

‘‘T know [saw him when I 
come over, standin’ in front of McGov- 
the rest of those toughs he’s 

He’s enjoyin’ himself. | 
your wor- 


were 


lusterless hair 


tone of 


so 


town, 


he 1s; 


erns’ with 
so fond of 
don’t think he 
ryin’.’ 

Chere was sucha lack of sentiment in 
Jim that her tears had had little effect on 
shim. But Sally’s voice was very quiet 
and low when she spoke. 

‘« Jim, I don’t like the—the spirit you 
have towards my father and, I aint liked 
it fora longtime. Wecan’t go on bein’ 


needs any o’ 
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h friends if you feel this way. I’m _ only remembering, drifting back, to when 

ever goin’ to tell you again any troubles they had played together, walking over 

nine. I can’t, when you don’t under-* the ties of the railroad along the canal 

nd. Feelin’ kind te me don’t do any _ bank, or pretending to take long voyages 

1. if you can’t stand up for him a at sea in the boats chained below the 

You know he likes you, and you locks She remembered how they had 

ight a got him to come home here with gathered the daisies in the graveyard 

you when you saw him to-night.”’ on the hillside opposite, and how every- 

~ Jim puckered his mouth into a sup- thing had changed when Jim grew old 

ssed whistle of astonishment. It was enough to work in the rolling-mill, 

rst time in all the yearshe had known and they had buried her mother over in 

ily that she had ever reproached him. the little graveyard Her present life 

‘Got him to come home? Do you had begun then, and this brought her 

ose I want to get myself into a scrap back to the present. 

that set? I let ‘em alone, I do. She thought of Jim Ellery now as the 

your father’s drunk he’s a tough first, best, the only real friend she had 

to handle, an’ they aint a man in the ever known. All the pleasures, all the 

as I know of, what cares about happy times she could recall; yes, Jim 

it.”’ had made them for her. There had never 

words stung the red color into been any without him. Then a feeling 

sface. ‘*Im sorry for you and_ rose in her heart which rushed over her, 

men in the town,’’ she said slowly, shaking her like a mighty wind storm. 

then with a sad little effort to steady her Jim and her happiness were the same. 

‘he’s never hurt me, an’ I guess ‘They always had been. She had sent her 

seen me bring him home often own happiness away. She, herself, and 
” Jim would never know 


lim rose at this reflection on his valor, With a sob she roused herself. The 


and as he looked at the slender girl-figure, lamp had gone out, and her father was 
sitting erect with her little work-rough- stumbling up the crooked stairs to bed. 
ed hands locked tightly together in her She stepped silently across the kitchen in 
p, her words seemed more of a reflec- the darkness, up three high steps and into 
tion than ever her tiny room, where she lay with wide 
aint said anybody was afraid of eyes, sleepless, until the dawn 
im; but, Sally, I didn’t mean to say Jim had worked four years in one of 
‘thin’ to make you mad.’’ He waited the big mills near the river. He was not 
r a sign of relenting, but she only sensitive and soon grew accustomed to 
looked at him with a deep reproach in the monotonous drudging. There was 
ler eyes, and was silent nothing in his life to develop him, except 
‘So you aint goin’ to tell me any in muscle, and so he remained in mind 
of your troubles ?”’ and heart a boy He had never, even in 
‘No. Tim, I' don’t think I can.”’ his dreams, thought of being in love, but 
‘If that’s the case, | ‘spose you can like the six-and-a-half-foot chore-boy in 
without my company. It’s time I the ‘‘ Old Homestead,’’ who said he was 
s goin’ anyhow Good-night, Sally.’’ going to have cuff-buttons when he got 
She heard his steps on the little wooden big enough, so Jim had a half-formed, 
dge, and she did not even goto the hazy idea that when he got to be a man 
dow, but sat immovable bythe table, he would marry Sally. 
her head bowed on her arm Even Perhaps it was the shadow of respon- 
‘id flower droops when it is bruised. sibility which had so early settled over 
Something had come in between her- her, that had made her a woman Be 
lfand Jim. It was the first time since that as it may, she, who had never read 
ey were children These were her a novel or a love story in her life, had 
thoughts. Then she seemed to lose all learned unaided, the greatest of all heart 
power to think of the present. Her lessons. 
feelings were benumbed. Now she was Jim did not go to ‘‘ The Locks’’ now, 
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merely from pique, but he would have 
been ready in less than a week to renew 
his visits if it had not happened that one 
day, as Sally was baling out the boats, 
some mill girls whom she knew came over 
and sat along the canal wall near her. 

Among themselves they had long ad- 
mired Jim, perhaps the more ardently be- 
cause he never noticed any girl but Sally. 
They had observed, too, that he did not 
cross the canal bridge in the evenings now. 

Without respect for Sally’s reserve, 
which they rather mistook for stupidity, 
they asked with an indelicacy which quite 
shocked her : 

‘What's the matter with you an’ yur 
beau?’’ and ended by telling her that 
Jim’s mother, a talkative woman w hose 
main theme in life was Jim, had said that, 
for her part, she was ‘‘ rather glad he had 
give up goin’ to ‘ The Locks’ since he was 
old enough to have serious notions,’’ not 
that she had anything ‘gainst Sally, but 
it ‘‘ wasn’t no credit to no one to be con- 
nected with Bill Walker.’’ 

Sally rose so fiercely that the boat in 
which she stood dipped dangerously from 
side to side. Oblivious of the dripping 
sponge in her hand, and the water pour- 
ing down over her little bursted shoes, 
she said with barely controlled anger, 
‘¢ You can tell her for me that I hope he 
may never come where I can see him 
again.’’ 

The mill girls unawed, went back to 
their work, and it was not long before 
Jim’s mother had received the message. 
Jim heard it, too, and fulfilled it to the 
letter. 

Sally worked on harder than ever after 
her renunciation. ‘There was nothing 
else for her but work, and the effort to 
keep her father from spending their little 
money at the taverns. She did what she 
could to uphold his respectability, but it 
was a thankless task. Nothing could 
make Bill Walker respectable. 

Hesat in the door-way one evening, in 
his checkered shirt-sleeves, smoking. It 
was just after their supper of crisp bacon 
and potatoes, and Sally was putting away 
the dishes and watching him, for she 
thought he was planning an excuse for 
going to the town. But strange enough, 
this time he was thinking of something 


else. He blinked his small, teary eyes, 
took his black pipe from his mouth and 
asked : 

‘* Sally, what’s become o’ Jim? Why 
don’ he come over any more? Seems 
as if he’s been kind’er scarce 'round 
here lately.’’ 

‘¢] guess Jim’s well enough,’’ she 
answered, ‘‘I saw him to-day in the 
town.”’ 

‘‘What’s th’ reason he don’ never 
come over?’’ persisted the old man. B 
Sally had stepped into the pantry, ar 
the rattling of the stone-china plates pri 
ably kept her from hearing his repeated 
question, 

She had seen Jim when she went 
the town that day to buy the bacon for 
supper. It was the noon hour, during 
which the factory hands suspended work 
He was standing with his back to her 
and her heart had suddenly felt as 
were a leaden heart, too heavy to stay 
its normal place Chere was a tighter 
ing in her throat which almost 
her. Jim was talking to a girl. 
from the worsted mill, who sat on a] 
of boards near the factory, laughing 
swinging her foot. 

At first Sally’s brave heart arined itsel! 
with indifference. 

‘¢ It’s all right,’’ she argued, ‘‘ for | 
to know other girls. I did it mys 
Ihere’s no reason why he should 
think of me. I[said I didn’t want hin 
But she had not held out long. N 


she only prayed that something wo 
bring Jim back to her 


When mid-summer came on the h 
and the rippling river, the heat seeme 
tle upon and almost stifle 

smoky little town. Sally thought ho 
of Jim working around the panting { 
nace in the mill. Every summer some 
of the workers fell under its burning 
breath. If Jim should die. The very 
thought chilled her. 

In the evening she would sit under t 


to set 


willows where she could hear the songs 
of the rowers out on the river, and her 
little figure in its light dress grew to look 
like a ghost in the dusk, as she glided 
down to chain the boats and take the 
money which was dropped into het 
hand. 
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She often wished they would speak to 
these merry people from the hills, 
they hardly noticed her 

[here was one thin, tall youth, whose 

white flannels never seemed to hold him 
together securely. He was afflicted with 
yng which the others intense 
sement, for as he asserted, he 
tidn’t help it and would have to live 
wn.’’ Italways cheered Sally’s heart 

ear him burst into his doeful chant : 


caused 


t to the story of poor Romeo, 
rn out of Shakespeare and reeking with 


woe, 
Reeking with woe, ‘king with woe. 


| am the hero of this mournful tale, 
am that highly susceptible male. 
I'm Romeo, Romeo 


no story so mournful as that one, 
prepare to get 


Surely 
have tears, the 

at them, 

neo the thin one and Juliet the fat one 

I'm Romeo, Romeo 

Surely no lover e’re did as | did 

When his sweetheart t 

ton k cold poison and 


I'm Romeo 


eternity slidéd 
I suicid-éd. 
Rome 


men and maidens, of daggers be 

wary, 

yn't buy your drinks of an a-poth-é-cary, 
t stab yourself in your left pulmonary. 


Poor Romeo, Romeo.’ 


Qn one occasion Sally heard him say 
party, ‘‘ That girl 
the earth,’’ and 
had called her 


1 young lady of the 
of the 


wondered 


Bi onl 
s one meek Ot 


Saily why he 
IMCCK 
When they had disappeared, two and 
two over the foot-bridge into the dusk, 
ilways seemed to Saily as if they had 
ped into another world, they were so 
she turned back 


she would 


lar from her, and when 
the silent little house, 
NK, 
| wish my father loved me. I wish 
mebody did. | there has 
ver been anybody as lonely as me.’’ 
When October the evenings 
were chilly. White clouds of vapor rose 
like homeless spirits from the water, ahd 
t an end to the boating parties. 
Father, if you'll stay home to-night, 
ll chop some wood and build a fire, and 


wonder if 


came, 
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I’ve got some chestnuts to roast. Won't 
you stay, father? We haven’t played 
checkers for more ’n a year. Oh, won't 
you stay? It’s so lonely here for me.’’ 

The old man had just taken his hat 
from its nail on the door, and Sally 
added to her appeal by holding her arms 
around him. He seemed half 
persuaded for a moment, and spoke less 
roughly than usual. 

‘““Wal, | want to see Joe Skeen to- 
night; but I'll come back an’ have a 
game purty soon. ‘Twon't take me 
long,’’ and the door closed after him. 

Sally, in spite of the certainty of ex- 
perience, half hoped he would keep his 
promise, and she built the fire, brought 
her pan of chestnuts from the pantry and 
sat down to wait for him. 

lhe sense of lonliness weighed heavily 
to-night, and she began to think of Jim, 
as she invariably did when unoccupied. 
She only wished for a chance to speak 
to him. She believed that if he came to 
the door now put her arms 


( kc se 


she would } 
about him and say the fault had all been 
hers. She might even ask him to iove 
her a littie 

This imagining took away some of 
the lonliness. It grew very late, and her 
father did not come. 

‘* Those men have kept him again, and 
he’s spending all the money he got for 
the quarry work,’’ she thought, as the 
fire burnt down. Then she wearily 
closed the warped shutters and went to 
bed, and after awhile to sleep. She was 
dreaming that Jim was hurt, and they 
were taking her to him, when a voice 
wakened her. It was a man’s cry for 
help, and then there were steps on the 
foot-bridge and more shouting. 

Shivering and fear-stricken she raised 
the The moon-light melted 
down the mist, which rested in 
streaks over the water and along the 
shore. But indistinctly she could see 
some men moving about on the bridge. 

In a moment she and 
with an old shawl wrapped about her, 
was running towards them. The tallest 
one met her before she had reached the 
end of the path He came directly up 
to her and caught her by the wrists. It 
was Jim. 


window. 
into 


was dressed, 
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‘«Go back, Sally. Go to the house. 
Somethin’ has happened. We'll come 
in a minute, only you must go back. 
Don’t be frightened, but your father’s 
been hurt, and we will bring him in all 
right, if you'll jest go back.’’ 

‘« Oh, Jim, what is it?’’ She swayed 
helplessly forward, and yielded to his 
arm. 

‘* Poor cold little girl, you're shakin’ 
like a leaf,’’ and he folded the shawl 
closer over her bare arms, and led her to 
the house. -« ‘‘Stay here till we come, 
Sally. He fell from the bridge, I think 
Oh, dearest, don’t look that way.’’ 

She did not cry out, but sat mute and 
white-faced in the chair where Jim had 
put her. It had been told imperfectly, 
but she understood. 

A few minutes later they brought in, 
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cold and dripping, all that was earthjy 
of Bill Walker. He had yielded for the 
last time. He was out of the tempter’s 
dominion. 

As Jim said, he had fallen from the 
narrow bridge, and a night workma: 
from the mill, who was walking near the 
canal, heard him cry But the old 
man had not risen after falling, and the 
workman had summoned Jim by beating 
on his door and shouting, but they could 
give no help 

It was Jim’s new gentleness which 
made Sally’s grief for her burden less 
bitter, and when he said one night, co 
fusedly twirling his hat on his forefinger 

‘You want me now, Sally, to take care 
Sally made no denial. 
Clara Isabel Wood 


out. 


of you,’’ 


LOVE. 


OVE stood without the portal of my heart, 
a And knocking boldly, strove to enter there. 
‘* Hence, boastful boy!’’ I cried, ‘‘ Vain is thy prayer ; 
I know thee—mischief-maker that thou art.’ 


Love came again, and humbly sued to me : 

‘« Weary am I, and crave a moment’s rest.”’ 

(What harm to lodge, for once, this transient guest ?’’) 
I let him in—the rascal] turned the key | 


J. Torrey Connor. 





THE STORY 


I killed him 


him Could 


7ES; 1 killed him 
\ because I hated 
there be another reason so perfect? | 
I hated him always, even 
years ago— 


am sure that 
from that first day—ten 
wh Uncle Perry ‘* Dearest, 

ll vou take to heart what I have told 
vou this afternoon? Can you not, for 
love of me, put aside any girlish, way- 
had, and fulfill 
a,e—mine and 
must have 


said : 


have 
old 
carriage 


ward fancy 
this dream of 

Mary’s? Ah! 
already come.’’ 
was entering, and 1! 
had kissed Aunt Mary, and greeted Uncle, 
and turning, clasped both my hands. 

‘‘ And this is my fair cousin, Damaris ?”’ 
he said, in his rich, slow tones. But | 
was not his Not one drop of 
his blood flowed through my veins, thank 
heaven. He was Aunt Mary’s nephew ; 
only son of her only brother—the last to 
bear the family name. He had been a 
student in a foreign country during the 
seven years that I had been Uncle Perry's 

rd: and I had never heard, until that 
day, one word of the plan those tender 
old hearts had that long 
time—to unite us two, who were most 
dear to them, and thus to revive the dead 
grandeur of Stoneleigh Court with the 
Ravenel had been home 
from school many months now, and so 
much had been crowded into the short 
space. If they had only confided their 
longing dream to me last summer, instead 
of this April, all might have been well. 
For my nature was pliant, my affections 
ready and quick, and my love for this 
second father and mother an exceedingly 


you 
my 
the 


For Jerome Ravenel 


a moment more, he 


cousin. 


cherished all 


thousands. I 


great love. 

But, beside this love, there towered 
now another, of rapid growth, yet of 
immortal life and force. Lucien Ellison’s 
poet eyes had asked for my heart, and I, 
nknowing any other claim, had gladly 
given it. Even at Christmas-tide, the 
whole world had blossomed for me like 
a great June rose. And now, beneath 
April skies, the blush hue had but deep- 
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ened. ‘The happiness of my lifetime was 
concentrated into those months. 

But have you thought what must have 
been my emotions when Jerome Ravenel 
came and | knew they had destined me 
for him? I could not tell Uncle Perry 
that my heart belonged already to 
another — who had not asked me to 
marry him. I could say nothing, do 
nothing, except wait and pray that Lucien 
would speak and Jerome would not. 

The anxieties of that time, the exhila- 
rations and depressions, the eagerness, 
the longing, the happiness and the 
anguish, they quicken and thicken my 
blood to-day. It is strange beyond all 
wonderment that I did not know then 
how greatly I hated Jerome. But I did 
not. It even seemed to myself some- 
times that I liked his beauty, his caress- 
ing voice, his pursuing eyes, and haunting 
watchfulness. 
Lucien was often there, looking his 
whole soul into mine, and still speaking 
not. Yet how could I be disturbed or 
unhappy long, when my every heart- 
beat in his presence was full and vivid 
with the bliss of living and loving at the 
throbbing flood-tide of youth and emo- 
tion ? 

Ihere was never another soul so beauti- 
ful as His face was 
not called handsome. He had not, in- 
deed, the exquisite regularity of feature 
nor the glowing coloring of Jerome. But 
to me, the child-like rings of blond hair 
around his palid brow, the sensitive 
mouth, and eloquent hazel eyes, wore a 
beauty almost divine. Ah, my poet, my 
prince, my perfect lover! I can think 
calmly about you to-day, my singer of 
noble songs. It does not madden me as 
it has done for so many years. 

It was radiant midsummer when Jerome 
and Aunt Mary went away to spend a 
fortnight with their relatives near Balti- 
more. Blessed for me and cursed for 
me were those two golden weeks ; blessed, 
in that Eden held no fairer happiness ; 
cursed, in that they bore me a destiny as 
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black and relentless as the Satan-serpent 
wrought for Eve. 

One of those days stands out from the 
rest of my life as clean-cut as a Greek 
god’s features. There were fourteen 
glorious hours of sunshine in it, and each 


hour of them was a brimming goblet of 


bliss that I drained. 

I rose early for a sunrise ride with my 
lover. The baby day was awaking, 
peach-pink with slumber, smiling, dimply. 
The ineffable suggestions of untouched 
freshness in the cool skies, the dewy 
fields, and song-stirred woods ; the ex- 
hilarating sense of rapid movement on 
my magnificent Haloran ; the conviction 
that came without words from him, that 
Lucien would be forever by my side as 
now, and all life like this ride; these 
made each breath I drew a deep joy. 

When we returned for breakfast we 
found my uncle absent for the day 
Lucien stayed to read me his beloved 
masters, Dante and Petrarch. Good, 


deaf Aunt Hannah seemed to like her 
tatting with us as well as if she under- 
stood every majestic line. 


In the afternoon we went on the lake 
to enjoy a sunset as splendid as any I 
have since looked on in Italy, and an 
after-glow as tenderly radiant as one of 
Titian’s canvases. We were silent, almost 
breathless, for one enchanted hour. Then 
the day was dead. As we passed up the 
avenue in the last lingering light, we 
paused unconsciously by the old Irish 
yew. Looking up through the shadows 
into my poet's eyes, I found him look- 
ing down into mine. ‘* Demaris, my 
darling, my own,’’ he murmured, stretch- 
ing out his arms to me. 

Minutes afterward I started away from 
Lucien’s clinging lips, for astep sounded 
near by. It was Jerome Ravenel. 

‘* Demaris,"’ he said, taking my un- 
willing hand, and ignoring the presence 
of my lover, ‘will you come in with 
me? We returned an hour ago, and 
Aunt Mary has at last grown anxious, 
and sent me to find you."’ 

As Lucien declined to come into the 
house, but asked permission—which I 
gave—to call next day, I ran swiftly in 
to Aunt Mary, leaving her nephew to 
follow alone. He entered with a moody 
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brow, which did not clear during the 
evening. At last, an hour or two after 
tea, my uncle said: ‘‘ There, lady-bird, 
your pretty tongue is so uncontrollable 
that I can scarcely say one word to my 
sweetheart Mary. Go in and sing your 
tenderest love song to our tired boy. 
You shall have Mary all day to morrow.”’ 

I had struck the opening chords of a 
silvery ‘‘Gondollied’’ when Jerome in- 
terrupted: ‘‘Let me talk to to- 
night, please. I love your singing, but 
I can not sleep until I have told you 
what you should know about the man in 
whose arms | found you this evening.’’ 

I started up stormily: ‘‘ Not one word, 
sir, against the man I| shall marry.’’ 

**No, Demaris,’’ he went on, with his 
rose-leafy voice, every note of which | 
loathed before he had finished, ‘‘ you 
will not marry Lucien Ellison. Don’t 
go yet; you must hear me out. I need 
not say first that it pains me as 


you 


much 
te reveal your lover's falseness as it can 
pain you to know it. Listen.’’ 

I will not dwell upon the story. He 
merely told me, in as few words as possi- 
ble, how his cousin, Annette Campion, 
had confided to him the week before the 
secret of her betrothal to a man her 
father opposed. His name, she told 
him, was Lucien Ellison; he was poor 
and devoted to his art; she did not care 
for poverty ; she intended to gain her 
father’s consent, if possible; if not, she 
would marry her lover despite the world. 

To all this I listened in scornful silence, 
secure in my faith and convinced that 
Annette’s betrothed and mine were dif- 
ferent men. But at last Jerome put in 
my hands a miniature, which he had 
secured from her on some pretext. 
Calmly I opened the case, and then fell 
into fierce trembling. For it contained 
the portrait of a youth of perhaps twenty 
—beyond a doubt Lucien’s own boyish 
face. There were the same babyish rings 
of hair clustering upon the broad brow, 
the same big, appealing eyes and thin- 
lipped, delicate mouth, only less sensi- 
tive here, unshadowed by a mustache. 

I looked no longer; it was death to 
me. But with a disdainful gesture I 
dropped into his hand the locket that 
had rested over the girl’s heart, and, 
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ing from him, I walked unsteadily 
) the room 
Do not ask me—I can not tell you— 
lived through the succeeding 
veeks. Harsh step—dame Nature ever 
holds forces in reserve for suffering ; she 
will not let us slip out of trouble merely 
for lack of strength to bear it 
When Lucien had called many times 
it seeing me, and had sent mea 


1OW I 


en imploring notes, | finally wrote 


m this: 
ELI 

‘¢ Come no more ; 
the diameter of the 


Mi ISON : 
write no more. Put 
rlobe between us as 
long as we both shall occupy it. I could 
have lived without happiness ; but how am 
I to live without faith in human kind ? 
‘« Demaris Stoneleigh.”" 
he obeyed 
narried Jerome Ravenel before I 
ld think or feel. My uncle and aunt 
ned him in pleading that the mockery 
ould take plac e on my birthday, the 
rkiest, dreeriest, most comfortless Jan- 
day that the has seen since 
s dove brought back the brave 
green sprig. I scarcely opposed it. 
ninded not a breath what they did 
1 my life. The evening before Jerome 
were left alone in the library. He 
»%k my hand, and for the first time in 
ionths I felt stirred to some feeling— 
it of repugnance 
‘* My darling,’’ he said ,disappointedly, 
back, “‘I had hoped you 
iid listen to me kindly to-night. To 
rrow, clasp hands for 
remember.’’ | have shud- 
‘« Don’t, Demaris, I pray you ; 
ill make-you happy, not at once, per- 
itsoon. Love great as mine can 
r fail. I will win you, heart and soul ; 
strong in that faith ; I will win you 
appiness and love, and myself to 
blessedness. But before you are my wife 
—mvy wife,’’ he repeated, in those deep 
tones rich to sensuousness, ‘‘ before you 
are my dear, dear wife, I want you to 
look with sorrowful pity upon the one 
black page of my past, and then, against 
all future opening, seal it with your 
precious forgiveness.’’ 
But I rose weariedly. ‘‘I care noth- 
ing about your past, Jerome ; I am tired ; 


And 


lary world 


as | drew 


W 
sweet, we will 


must 
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I can’t listen to-night ; I have heard that 
all young men have their follies. Con- 
sider yours forgiven! No,’’ as with eyes 
misty with entreaty, he would have 
spoken ; ‘‘I will not hear it ; it will only 
bore me ; good-night.’’ 

We were married. That first week of 
my married life stays with me yet, a mem- 
ory of ineffable, unforgetable loathing. 

Seven days from the sombre morning 
on which I walked down the church aisle 
beneath a bridal veil, I chanced upon a 
Baltimore paper, and casually read: 
‘« Married last evening, Annette, second 
daughter of Judge Lewis Campion, to 
Charles Lucien Ellison, the gifted young 
painter.”’ 

The rest of the column swam before 
my eyes, but I think I got through it be- 
fore | When I revived—ah! 
heart’s agony, do you not understand ? 

My lover was true as heaven. This was 
his cousin, Charles, much younger than 
himself, and strikingly like what he him- 
self had been in earliest youth—the fam- 
ily had always declared—but for a deeper 
tinting. I had not known that he had 
Lucien’s name. Mad woman that I was, 
when I heard those terrible words of 
Jerome, to think that there could be but 
one Lucien Ellison in Philadelphia, and 
that there was no art but poetry for a 
man to give his life to ! 

After that I knew nothing for many 
weeks 

When my long fever was over, and I 
could creep out into the May sunshine, 
I called Jerome to me, and asked him to 


go away forever 


swooned. 


not be your wife,’’ I cried. 
‘«] hate you! I cannot bear the sight 
of your face nor the sound of your voice. 
You have made such a ruin of my life as 
was never seen on earth before. Go, and 
never come me again. Even in 
eternity your spirit must not approach 
mine.’’ 

‘« Damaris, 
sles you 


‘I will 
, 


near 


my love,’’ he moaned, 
my heart. Don’t do this. 
I cannot leave you ; you must not ask it. 
I would not, for a heaven of bliss, have 
brought this trouble on you. But think 
how heavily it has fallen on my life also, 
and crushed and maimed it, with yours. 
Yet are the ruins past all redemption ? 


hre kL 
break 
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Can we not save something? Be still, 
dear, and see what my great love can do 
in the coming years. Besides, we owe 
much to others; we must not drag those 
who love us into the wreck with our- 
selves. Consider what.a blow this sepa- 
ration of ours would be to Uncle and 
Aunt Mary.”’ 

He was right in that last. 
much to save two 
hearts. 

‘‘But you must never touch me,”’ I 
cried. ‘‘ You must never come into my 
presence but when convention demands 
it. I hate yoursereneness of beauty and 
fullness of life and melody of voice ; and 
above all I hate your iove.’ 

‘7 shall never kiss your lips, Da- 
maris, until you say that I may. I shall 
do nothing repugnant to you. I shall 
not burden you with my presence ; but 
I will still hope to win a little affection 
from you some blest day. And, dearest, 
during my years of suffering and striving, 
you will sometimes let me—will you 
not ?—touch my starving lips to your 
hand or your hair ?”’ 


I would do 


those devoted old 


He said this so sorrowfully and ten- 
derly that it made me angrier yet. What 
right had he to be either sorrowful or 


tender, or even to love me? What right 
had he to stoop suddenly over my open 
palm, and, before I could withdraw it, 
brush it with his blooming, bearded 
mouth? What right, indeed, when my 
own true lover was then wandering pain- 
edly across Australian steppes—the mad 
desert heats beating unrelentingly upon 
his brow, parching his lips, fevering his 
veins, and drinking up his life-springs ! 
The heavy-hearted years passed away 
with sad tardiness. I think I struggled 
that it should not be, and yet each 
dead year left me with a bitterer, more 
intolerant sense of repulsion to the man 
whose name I[ bore. I am sure it would 
not have been so bad if he had loved me 
less, or hated me ; if he had never let me 
catch the notes of pleading in his tones, 
nor the rare glimmer of hope in his eyes ; 
if he had never pressed his lips to my 
hair, with light, entreating touch. What 
a perilous, unreasoning, daring love his 
was! Once or twice I tried to make him 


feel this, but he would not. He was so 
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infatuated with his very love that I couk 
not make him fear my hate. 

I had been called his wife 
when Aunt Mary and Uncle Perry 
died, within a month of each other 
Faithful lovers to the end, they could not 
let the curtain that separates the two 
worlds divide them long. Each spirit 
yearned to the other so intensely that the 
lonely old man quickly passed to the 
other side, following the heart of his 
life. Fondly as | loved him, I could but 
be glad. 

We went abroad then—Jerome and 
as always 


five years 


} 


to go, but, 


He did not care 
yielded to my desires 

After a year of looking on Ireland's 
sorrowing beauty and England’s proud 
prosperity, followed by six months of 
wearying travel on the continent, an 
another half-year of yet more wearying 
Parisian splendors, I announced my in 
tention of spending an indefinite time ir 
Italy. Not in Rome, Naples, nor V« 
ice—I had never loved cities, and now 
was tired of them, even to loathing—but 
I would pass perhaps a year in soft-aired, 
soft-voiced ‘Tuscany, and beautiful, aus 
tere Umbria; lingering as | liked in the 
fair Signa country and once-blessed Val 
lambrosa; making pilgrimages, as | 
chose, to del Sarto’s Fiesole, of Va 
nucci’s Perugia, to Montefalco’s frescoes 
or Spello’s antiquities, Assisi’s holy 
church, historical Foligno, Spoleto 
Cortona—it might be even farther, past 
Chiusi’s Etruscan tombs and age-won 
Gubbio, and onto Fano—happy Fanun 
Fortune. 

Some such vague outline of intende 
wandering I gave to Jerome, as we sat 
one summer morning, in the scarlet-and 
amber salon that I was so weary of, along 
with all the rest of Paris 

‘‘You will scarcely like it, Damaris, 
as you anticipate. | you 
choose the Rhenish provinces instead 
Years ago I spent some months in Tus- 
cany and Umbria, and I have not thought 
of it with pleasure since.’’ He said this 
slowly and with an unaccustomed sad- 
ness in his voice 

Toinine, entering at this moment, 
presented a card, and with a rush of 
gladness I read, 


wish would 
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MAURICE BRENNAN, 
New York. 

He was my mother’s youngest brother 
—a kinsman whom I had loved always 
next to Uncle Petry. He was but few 
years older than myself, and had married 
a beautiful schoolmate of mine, the saint 
of my girlhood’s adoration. She was 
much broken in health now, and her 
physicians, having recommended a year 
of Southern Europe, they were on their 
way to Florence 

Very quickly my plans were perfected ; 
I would have some months of peace — 
freedom from the companionship that 
oppressed me, and kept stirred to lambent 
flame all the evil of my nature. 

‘<Jerome,’’ I said next day, ‘‘ I wish 
you would visit your university and your 
friends in Germany and Hungary for a 
few months, while [I idle in Italy with 
Maud and Maurice.’’ 

‘ Will you exile me more than already, 
dear? Think, Damaris, if you do not 
make me suffer out of all proportion to 
my sin,’’ he said, with a quick compre- 
hension of the purpose of this arrange- 
nent. 

‘It will be better so,’’ I replied. 
‘You prefer the Rhine, I the Arno. 
Besides, one should not have the same 


traveling companion forever. I will 


write you when I tire of white-teethed, 


fine-eyed contadini and _ nightingale- 
thronged groves of acacia and _ ilex, of 
Santa Chiara, San Giuseppe, and the 
endless host of others. I will write you, 
and we can then plan our next move- 
ments.”’ 

Up and down the salle-a-manger he 
walked with a clouded face, while | 
waited impatiently, yet knowing that his 
answer must be—what I willed it should 

\t last he paused before me: <3 
shall be as you wish. But I hope you 
may relent and recall me very soon. 
And I pray you, Damaris, to try to think 
more gently of me while we are parted ; 
gently, too, of our far-away home; let 
is go to it in the early spring I be- 
lieve I am just a little homesick,’’ and he 
endeavored to smile at this boyish turn. 

Then followed for me a period of 
almost serenity. ‘There were hours when 
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I could be merry and half light-hearted 
with those two I loved, clever, tender- 
souled Maurice, and my sweet Maud. 
Why, I felt like a girl the first morning 
we awoke in Florence— Ascension Day— 
and hearing in the street below the shrill, 
insistent cries of ‘‘ Cantario Chi vuol 
cantarino? O che bel cantarino?’’ I 
ran down only to find grasshoppers and 
crickets in those funny, tiny cages. It 
was the festa of the Gri/z. I boughta 
pale green one and immediately released 
him that I might join in the joyous pur- 
suit of the laughing children down the 
alleys of the gay Cascine. 

\fter a few weeks of Dante’s charmed 
Florence and smiling Valdarno, we 
agreed that there could be no place for 
summering like the shadow-haunted 
slopes and dells of Vallombrosa. ‘The 
Foresteria had rooms to spare, and its 
cool, gray tradition-thronged space we 
made our home. What a chapter of en- 
chantment those beautiful months seem 
tome now. They were over before I 
could drink into my soul half the beauty 
around me and above me 

One walk that Maurice and I took 
will remain with me always, a luxurious 
memory of color and fragrance. It was 
in October. Now I know October seems 
divine even with us, but you can only 
dream what it is in this glowing land. 
Ah, the glory and the magic of that day. 

We walked miles down the valley of 
the Sieve, between the rolling hills that 
swelled and sank and swelled again into 
the violet distance. ‘The skies above us 
were golden-misted ; the chestnuts on 
every side, golden-touched ; the tangled 
gorse beneath our feet, rare gold itself. 
We passed many contadini; the men in 
white trousers and baggy white jackets, 
tossing back their masses of night-black 
curls, and swinging along with a free 
grace native to their Saturnian fields ; 
the maidens, all as gaily bright as the 
gorgeous scabias and vivid hearted pop- 
pies and orchises among which they 
stood—each handsome contadina wearing 
a short blue or purple skirt, and with a 
rich-hued kerchief drawn across the brow 
and knotted behind, and another folded, 
as VanDyke loved to paint, across her 
chestnut-brown bosom. Some were cord 
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ing together fascines of broken twigs and 
brushwood, a scanty winter store of fuel 
Others poised on their heads baskets to 
be filled with beechnuts and chestnuts tor 
home use; or with the huge cream, 
umber and pink flecked mushrooms that 
abound there—the delicate mauve por 
cini, the lemon-tined ovole, and the 
alberetti, with their wonderful, fairy-fine 
foliations. These they sell for the merest 
pittance to the dealers in the town, who 
grow prosperous by such bargaining 

ll these things I noted, and many 
more, because my sense of freedom from 
a burden was that day so keen and glad 
that it made every such detail a fresh 
delight. 

We walked backed through the colum- 
nar firs that opened up charmed vistas, 
and among the smooth-trunked beeches, 
where the squirrels swung from bough to 
bough, all the more merrily for the jubi- 
lant bird-tones greeting them. From 
the silver-tufted clematis, the spiring 
broom, and the late lingering cyclamen, 
there rose cheeping notes and chirring 
trills telling of insect life as contented as 
the birds that would devour or the sciuri 
ans that cared not for them. The sun- 
set and the golden skies melted into a 
soft monochrome, of the ethereal tint 
that painters know as ultramarine ashes ; 
and no longer wave green, but lapis-lazuli 
were the noble mountains. We were on 
a slope commanding the terrace on which 
stands the great, gray, mystic monastery 
of San Giovanni Gualberto. Beyond 
and above that 
the steeply-scarped rock, whose summit, 
ten hundred twenty-seven metres 
above the sea, is crowned with the stern 
oratorio of the Paradisino. 

Hurriedly, as we must, we buried in 
our souls, for some glad resurrection, 


we 


and 


each marvelous majestic detail of this 
scene, and then hastened homeward 

Why do I linger thus on that 
period? Simply to make clear to you, as 
to myself, the fullness and richness of life 
possible to me when the shadow was lifted 

But a few days after that the Apennine 
spirit joined hands with the storm power, 
and we went further south to remain 
until spring. Maud could not endure 
the sharp, short, Tuscan winter. 


had a clear view of 


brief 
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Next year, in Umbria, the shadow fell 
again, and the pitiful tragedy that we were 
playing gave signs of a hastening end 

No spot on earth is fairer than the 
Umbrian champaign in May time— 
moquetted with poppy and aster, saint 
foil and gladiolus and thistle, 
may bloom, pyracanth 
swinging harebell, blue cornflower, an 
lilac pimpernel. I had 
them all, and the nightingales in every 
awlonia, the festa 

Maud and Maurice walked 
the 
found especially 


bedeckment of 


cytisus, 
honeysuckle, 


} , ' 
learned to ilove 


ilex and | when 


roses came 


; 


cown, at sunset, to see 
Santa Giula that I had 
lovely in its holiday 
laburnum boughs, 
garlands 
ing in the riot of color in the west, when 
I heard a pipit 


se Rose, } e 


shrine of 


iris blossoms, and rose 


I sat alone in the door, revel- 


r voice beside me: 


a Signora! Rose 


} 
} 
i 


detta!’’ 
I smiled on t 


out to me his 


he small figure holdi: 
priest had 


the 
l away in swift 


flowers 


blessed ; but m 


y smile died 
bewilderment What could be mor 
Here, in miniature, was the 
handsome face I detested. No big 
brown, Italian but the ful 
luminous vio ones ; same massy 
wealth of hair, 
thrown back i: 


curious ? 


eves, these, 
the 
tawny as the sunset clouds, 

lines as waving as those 
from a faultlessly rounded 
the same voluptuous curve of red 
lips. More even life or 
love seemed the marked resemblance this 


re to a face of so 


western ones 
brow : 


mysterious than 


peasant child 
har a type 

I bought 
name 

** Girolamo 1 
ran on to find another pi 
lamo—Jerome—is a very 


them 


pect 


hi 


ired 


ZZ. he answered, 
rchaser 

common 
among need not have made 


me start 

I did not e the chi many 
but his face and the mystery of it 
haunted me day and night. The next 
time [saw him he was one of a 


anew 
, 


d again in 


aavs, 


family 
festa occasion I asked 
if she knew them. 
his wife, 


group on some 
a servant of ours 
*Donigio Tutti 
tanza,”” she told me 
‘*Ts it their son ?’’ I inquired. 


answered 


and 


affirmatively 
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I gazed at the tall contadino, with 
huge breadth of shoulders, and small 
head, covered with a heavy blackness of 
crisp curls, with low forehead, horizon- 
tally ruled eye-brows, quite meeting over 
fiercely bright eyes, and nose descending 
straight from the brow, as in a statue of 
the age of Antonius \ magnificent fel- 
low he was, but the type was not rare. 
[ looked at the woman; the same face 
that I could see ar here around me; 


handsome at seventeen, no doubt; but 


and wrinkling now, as most of 


them do at twenty-seven or eight—the 
gentle calm of countenance that in early 
youth they share with these Umbrian 
landscapes sinking into dull apathy or 
; ; ness. VW ere could 

ov have gotten those features ? 
During one of my long walks, a week 
or two afterward, | was caught in a sud- 
den shower, and ran into the first shelter 
that offered ; it was the home of Coas- 
tanza Tutti, a far better place than most 
of her class ocx With the spirit ot 
those kink iy, Sim] le- hearted people, 
e extended to me the utmost hospitality 


f her abode \s | was drenched, she 


rged me to put on a holiday dress of 
} 


hers while she dried mine; id this de- 


tained me much longer the shower. 
Che house was fu ildren, and the 
ttle dark creature irried away from 
me in their shyness, peeping out contin- 
ally from behind 
rniture or doors the bright-haired 
irolamo stood | th calm, yet not 
ld l rtively studied 


your other chil- 


of her peasant 

1g her story 
igio’s child,’’ she 
‘oh, no; h beautiful boy, her 
Raffaelle cherub, had rander blood in 
s veins. She had married his father 
when she was but seventeen; he was a 
noble, rich Amertcane lhe dear hus- 
band had been killed in ten days ina 
railway accident, and had left her a fine 
She could never forget him— 
But Donigio had wooed her very 
atiently for a year, and had promised to 
be kind to herchild. On the whole, she 


ambuscades of 
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had been happy with Donigio, though he 
would appropriate her income for family 
expenses, while she wished to save it all 
for her boy hey had moved here from 
Montefalco a year ago,’’ she rambled on. 

When she paused, I asked her first 
husband's name 

‘Girolamo Ravenelli,’’ she replied 

My blood ran cold, then boiled Yet 
I had expected it. I tore off the dress 
of hers I wore, hurried into my own half 
dried one, and scattering some small 
coins to the brown little girls, | hastened 


away. 

But next day I went back and asked 
her to send the boy to me every day; I 
would teach him the American tongue, 
the language of his father. She liked that, 
and gratefully promised to let him come. 

Could this be the leaf out of Jerome's 
past that he had begged me long ago to 
read, and then seal with my pardon? 
I must make sure [ would endure for a 
time the frequent sight of the vivid love- 
liness | hated, because I desired to ac- 
custom the child to coming. If this 
were indeed so, I wished to see his face 
confronting his father’s I think it hurt 
me to say his ‘‘ father’’ to myself; and 
[I had not thought that anything con- 
nected with Jerome could hurt me 

I wrote to him at once, granting 
permission he pleaded for, to join 
immediately 

Meanwhile, | taught the little Girolamo 
each morning, and found him quick and 
affectionate And though I hated his 
father, I could not, for all my trying, 
hate the sweet child-soul Once, before 
I was aware, I kissed him, and he flushed 
over throat and brow with gladness 

«Oh, I e you so, Carissima 
cried ; but t hi 

Maurice and Maud lau i at my new 
freak, but praised the boy’s loveliness, 
and wondered ata certain haunting re- 
semblance that baffled them 

Jerome came as quickly as the triy 
could be made I was out among the 
acacias, the nightingales and the fireflies, 
the scented myrtles and the flitting moon- 
beams, when he arrived, and they sent 
him to seek me. He brought his lumin- 
ous smile and passionate, hopeful eyes in- 
to the peace of the night, and marred it. 


ee te a nl ee gl etl 
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‘*Oh, Damaris, my darling, I thank 
you! It makes me supremely happy just 
to be with you again!’’ And before I 
could evade him, he had caught both my 
hands, and was showering kisses on my 
bare throat and arms. 

‘*] will never forgive you!’’ I cried. 
‘«Never! And if you ever do it again, 
remember, it is at your peril.’’ 

He suffered—yes; but I could not 
help it. 

When Girolamo came next day, I had 
him brought into the room where Jerome 
and I were sitting ; the two pairs of lu- 
cent violet eyes gazed wonderingly into 
each other. The two exquisite faces 
were the same in every hue and tint. I 
dismissed the boy, and he went off griev- 
edly, trailing in the dust the wealth of 
arbutus and coronilla he had brought me. 

‘‘ That is your child,’’ I said, turning 
to Jerome. 

‘* Are you mad, Damaris?’’ he cried. 
‘*T have no child.’’ But the warm color 
receded from his lips. 

‘* You were in Umbria years ago; did 
you never see Costanza Fellini? ’’ 

He covered his white face with his 
hands. ‘‘Can it be so? Oh, my mis- 
erable, miserable folly!’’ he groaned. 
After a long silence, he rose and walked 
uncertainly to the window. ‘ It will do 
no good to tell you; you have no mercy 
for me. [I entreated you to hear and 
pardon once ; but you would do neither.’’ 
After another silence: ‘‘God knows I 
have suffered enough self-reproach for it, 
Damaris; Ido not know how I could 
ever have done it. I[ cannot conceive 
now how as vulgar a nature as Max Hei- 
man’s could have gained an ascendancy 
over mine. Yet it did—for two years— 
which I would give the world to have 
blotted from my life. We had rooms 
together at Heidelburg. He induced me 
to drink with him night after night, and 
finally persuaded me to abandon books 
and lectures for a few months of pleasure 
in Italy. It was in the church at Monte- 
falco that I first saw Costanza, among 
the roses and laburnum branches. She 
looked pretty and spirituelle there, and 
caught my idle fancy. Max saw it, and 
laughed rudely. He soon made her ac- 
quaintance, and carried me to her home. 


‘*T need not tell you that, throughout it 
all, my feeling for the girl had in it not 
one fibre of the love that is a reality; 
that part of my soul was entirely un 
touched until | knew you. But Heiman 
led me on, kept alive the slight infatu- 
ation, interpreted anew to her my light 
flattery, and at last assured me that I had 
committed myself irretrievably, and 
might as well end it gracefully. While 
I was deeply under the influence of drink, 
he had a mock priest and a mock mar- 
riage. It was more than a week before | 
was wholly sober and awake to the hor- 
ror of my situation. I challenged May, 
hoping that we would kill each other. 
He would not fight; he begged that | 
would let him prove how easy it was to 
set everything right. He took me back 
to Heidelberg, and returned immediately 
to tell Costanza that she was a widow 
with an annuity that meant a fortune to 
the simple folk she lived among. But, 
even after all this was arranged, I was 
restless and miserable. I could not en 
dure to think of the poor girl, and of my 
deceit and sin. Heiman, who, I think, 
sincerely regretted his coarse joke now, 
visited Montefalco again, and returned 
with the tidings that she was happily 
married to a good-natured, handsome 
fellow. It had all ended well, after all, 
he assured me; and now I must forget it, 
and forgive him. But I was never com- 
fortable over it. And he did not tell me 
about my child. If I had known that! 
I can’t say exactly what I should have 
done. But I would never have gone 
home to win you, Damaris; I. would 
have suffered for my sin alone, and you, 
my soul’s queen, would have escaped so 
much wretchedness !”’ 

Even while we sat there—he bemoan- 
ing his sin, and I loathing the sin, the 
sinner, and the pain—some one ran in 
and told me that the beautiful boy was 
dead—drowned, with the pale gold cor- 
onilla and delicate arbutus trailing across 
his fair little body, and out on the stream, 
along with the sunny ripple of his hair. 

We sailed for New York the next week. 
Maud and Maurice went also, and accom- 
panied us down to Stoneleigh, where they 
spent many weeks. After they left us, 
Maurice wrote me often. In_ his last 
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letter he said, ‘‘ I was talking to-night, at 
the Clover Club banquet, to a bright fel 
low about those wonderful Umbrian days 
He is a painter of rare gift; 
one Lucien 


if ours. 
harles Ellison, a cousin of 
llison | at college, a poet. I 
hink you knew him you were a 
girl, did you not? It saddened me to- 


knew 
when 


night when Charles told me of Lucien’s 
leath, four years ago in the Australian 


vilds That was a shining intellect and 
oble soul early lost to the world.”’ 
walked out into the 
was coming; the clouds 
and My spirit rose to 
and I lifted hands and 
better here; the ungentle 
ild breathe and 
could in the 


they called my 


read this, and 


ht. A storn 
sre close low 


1 them, my 


I felt 
ity heiped me | co 
| T 


1 was sure 1 not 


t 


ti neiad the 1 


ise that 
1usSDaNnGa 
| soon fol- 
come in 
mcoming fain. I 
1 the window 


stood 


yet He 


] ; 
that I should 


it | was not free 
pleadit 2 
the wind and 
by 
t of light and 
shattered one, 
] thought of 
some day flash 
power. Then 
and from 
shone out 
his set in the 
tawny gold of his floating hair. I thought 
another dark 
his delicate, 


, and 
vate potent spiri 
wrath, 
two, three migi 

hatred, that 
yut like that delicate sul 
little Giralamo ; 
there 


lace, 


ning tne 
as it grasped and 
ty ees 
might 
tle 
thought of 


ne black clo 


1d-mass 
uddenly exquls te 
my Lucien ; and, from 


i-drift there gleamed 
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spiritual loveliness—with the divine 
eyes and marbly blow. Why should the 
object of my hate still be here, and both 
these passed into eternity—the pitiful 
little life he created, and the grand one 
he ruined? Why should they not be 
avenged ? 

‘* Damaris,’’ the deep melody of his 
voice sounded at my side, ‘‘ unknit your 
brows, darling, and sit beside me while 
the storm rages. Let me hold your hand, 
and talk to what may yet 
make our life together. Say something 
kind to me. My soul is starving for but 
one crumb.’’ 

A light kiss dropped hair ; 
but, dreading my own next movement, I 
Another! Something 
impelled me to turn then, and my glance 
fell from his eyes of 
a shining Etruscan toy 
net ; of us had brought it home last 
year. 

Why did he not leave me out in the 
be, until its fierce- 
ness had discharged mine? Why did he 
touch me again, when I had warned him, 
last May, that he must not—at his peril ? 

It seemed but a breath before it was 
all over. I think he was glad. It was 
best. I have not him again, nor 
never shall 

[ am flerce n 
take off these chains 


you Oi we 


ipon my 


stood statue-like 
mpassioned pain to 


lying on the cabi- 


one 


storm, as I chose to 


hated 


not yw Ask them to 


Leonora Beck. 





MY LOVE IS THERE. 


ABBATH, with all its peaceful calm, 
Sets many a soul at rest, 
Gives to the mourner healing balm 
And makes the sinner blest. 
Thrice blesséd is that holy day 
Which calls my heart to prayer, 
For while the church-bells | obey, 
1 know—my love is there. 


Demure and modestly, her eyes 
Are downward bent the while; 
Love with the preacher's preaching vies, 
And steals a transient smile. 
From contemplation of that face 
lo me so sweet and fair, 
I hasten to the trysting-place 
And soon—my love is there. 


Quickly as Fortune smiles, my heart 


No longer shall repine; 
Boldly my story I'll impart 
And ask her to be mine. 
Then may the brazen church-bélls ring: 
Freed from the thought of care, 
Joyous, I'll wait the appointed time; 
I'll know—my love is there, 


After the years have lived and died 
And wedded joys grow dim, 
Fondly I'll kiss mine ageing bride 
And render thanks to Him. 
And when the angels call me home 
I'll mount up the golden stat 
Rejoicing that the end is come, 
For love, my love, is there 
Burr Trete Belden. 





WOMAN’S BROADER LIFE 


TABLE OI] 


MARGHER 


Nineteenth 
merica 
the world’s 


derful ever 


liter- 

pment of scienti- 

crease of human- 

nism in pen: stitutions, the es- 
shment of better sanitary methods 
1ospitals, anitariums, asylums, 
matories, the in- 
philosophical, ethi- 

thought, and the 

nt of the news- 

is but a few mile 

along this wonderful road. 
ere is another factor. Its share in 
world’s progress is so iarge that no 
rd will be complete without a gen- 
s recognition of it. It is woman 
her larger life. Every avenue of 
1as been traversed by her within this 
ry. Even in the political world, 
ugh still unenfranchised save ina 
progressive states, her influence 


been potent, as Waite in Colorado, 


eckinridge in Kentucky and Tam- 


ny in New York will testify. Liter- 


re, art, science, education, philan- 


rophy, ethics, philosophy, all have 


tT 
L 


the ennobling effect of that influx 


CONTENTS 


ial force which 


mm the progressive 


woman of the nineteenth century, and 


arried her influence out from the 


le of the home and the church into 
ate and the nation, al d has wafted 
countries of many foreign 
mpress of a sentiment which 


the world, 


gral part of the life 
large was an almost 
uantity. Outside of the 
family she scarcely existed. The high- 
er education for women had not yet 
been even proposed. Women’s col- 
leges were something not dreamed of. 
he ideaof woman in the pulpit would 
have been flouted as_ sacrilegious. 
There was a training school for 
nursesin the country. The various 
patriotic organizations of women had 
not been thought of. Women doctors, 
nurses, lawyers, astronomers, editors, 
inventors, nkers, dentists and tele- 
graph operators, were outside the pale 
of imagination. In short, woman 
was sternly relegated by law, cus- 
tom and tradition to the precints of the 
home and the family, and literature, 
business and the professions were 
strangers to women. 


Such a condition of things could not 
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last. There comes a time in the his- 


tory of every nation when the old, con- 


and 


servative and exploded theories 
superstitions must give way toa broad- 
er and wiser plan of life. That time 
for America arrived within the present 
century, and with its arrival came the 
knowledge of what 


intuitive was 


needed in American life. It was woman 
in the State. Wyoming and Colorado 
answered the call, and Utah and Idaho 
soon followed, while Kansas and over 
a score of states made concessions of 
partial enfranchisement which augur 
well for the complete suffrage in the 
future. Political equality clubs, civic as- 
sociations and societies for political 
study sprang up all over the country as 
if by magic, and woman, entering the 
arena of professional and business life, 
and in the far west the political as well, 
held her own bravely, won plaudits for 
excellent service and set an example 
for all future generations to follow. 
Long ere this the highest education of 
women had become an accomplished 
fact. 
toinette Brown Blackwell, Dr. Phoebe 
the 


Anna 


In the sacred calling Rev. An- 


later 
Rev. 


Howard Shaw, had led the way to the 


Hannaford, and somewhat 


brilliant woman divine, 
sacred desk, and their pioneer efforts 
had made possible the army of about 
three hundred women ministers in the 
United States 


things had come to pass. 


to-day. Many other 

The W. C. 
T. U., had had its rise through the ef- 
forts of and Lady 


Henry Somerset. Barton had 


Frances Willard 
Clara 

founded the Order of the Red Cross, 
All the great patriotic organizations of 
had 
women had been seen at national! po- 
had 


women sprung into existence, 
litica! conventions, Legislatures 
been adjourned to hear them speak, 


and later in the broad untrammeled 
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West, women law-makers had sat si 
by side with men in legislative ha 
and had assisted in making laws for t! 
moral advancement of the country 
Women had endowed colleges and ut 
and 


versities, held professorships 


many of them, the great leaders of t! 


suffrage Lucy Stone Lucret 


Mott, Elizabeth Mar 


A. Livermore, Harriet Beecher Stowe 


cause, 
Cady Stanton, 
Susan B. Anthony and others had f 
ally established their cause on a fi 
Nation 


A ssc D4 


basis and had created the 


American Woman 


tion, and 


Suffrage 
two women, the first int 
history of the country had been ho 
ored with statues: Sister Louise in t 
Miss Willard Eas 
Such isa brief and partial record 


Ame 


South, and in the 


the entrance of the women of 
» a broader life 
detail we 


lo survey this field in 


an almost endless task. The won 
of average information knows at le 
achievements 


something of the 


women in various departments whi 
had been supposed to be solely n 
culine. It is not the purpose of the 
few paragraphs to outline in full t 
growth of the woman's movement, | 


only to call attention to some of 
salient features. 

How does this record appear ? Is 
not a great and integral part of t 
United 


Nineteenth Century ? Does it not sh 


history of the States in t 


an advancement unequaled by any t 
world has ever produced ? 
There can be but 


one answer fr 


a candid and impartial judgment. 


is a immovable, 


fact. 


shorn of every imaginary accretion, t 


great, magnifice 


Divested of every sentimet 
fact of the organization and develo 
ment of the woman's movement in 


its branches remains at the last wi 
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every form of life. Strange 


‘ strangest of all 
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was at the first, the most inspiring 


tof American modern life. To-day 


really intelligent, well-informed, 


tured women ‘know and believe 
sse things. Yet there is another 


ment. 


is not inconsistent with the spirit 


this article to speak of the non-pro- 


1 


sssive element which one still finds 


arious places. One can scarcely 
that this article calls any atten- 
to them, for they excite among an 
rant and unenlightened class a 


tain interest which attaches to them 


their equals on an intellectual and 


ral basis, while the student of the 
ent drift of | in affairs regards 
on that sntific plane which 

in them that fast disappearing 
the missing 
nese curious al rel illus- 
>the parallels that may be traced 
, inter- 
ite forms have always presented 
blems for the scientist and the phil- 
pher, and the human race shows 


Che missing link 


the Nineteenth Century is the non- 


gressive woman Like the ornith- 
ynchus paradoxus of Australia she 
either fish, flesh or fowl, but pre- 
ts a hopeless combination of femi- 

views, ignorance and bigotry 
] 


h make of her a weird uncanny 


tacle. 


Midway she stands between the un- 


developed type of the early part of the 
Century and the broad and progressive 
woman of the hour, and between the 
two she makes a sorry contrast. She 
has not the excuse of women one hun- 
dred years ago, for then these marvel- 
ous opportunities had not fallen to her 
lot. Thus it is that while others of 
her sex have progressed she has stood 
still, indeed, in some instances even 
retrograded, and while the onward cur- 
rent flows by her in the life tides she 
is stranded high and dry. 

The Missing Link manifests herself 
in various ways. If she is in journal- 
ism she devotes her puny intellect to 
coarse and cheap caricatures of woman's 


nro 


gressive life; attempts a wit which 


is common, and 
ice and iill-breed- 
ing against her own 


a flippant and offensive man- 


lay of the missing link is about 
over. In the natural course of events 


become extinct. The 


she must soon 
syndicates are getting tired of her. 
Editors are beginning to refuse their 
work, Their places are rapidly being 
filled by educated, progressive, cul- 
tured women who know enough to 
treat the great women's movements of 
the day with impartiality and dignity. 

‘he Missing Link is bound to dis- 
appear from the earth. The begin- 


ning of the end is at hand. 


WOMAN’S ORGANIZATIONS. 


RGANIZATIONS of progressive 
women have never shown greater 
activity than within the past few 
iths, and the ranks of centralized ef- 


t have not only progressed well along 


ld and established lines of work, but 
e been recruited by new and promis- 


ing additions. Of these later organiza- 
tions the most prominent has been the 
Woman's Suffrage Press Association 
recently started in New York City. 
Nothing more significant and hopeful 
of the growth of the suffrage senti- 
ment could be imagined than the fact 
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that journalism now has a sufficient 
number of women who believe in suff- 
rage, engaged in active newspaper 
work to organize their own association 
and establish a news bureau for the 
dissemination of reports, and special 
and exclusive articles in the news- 
papers and magazines. It requires 
only the brief mental contrast of 
conditions in journalism as_ they 
existed some forty years ago, or even 
much less, and those of to-day to form 
an idea of the tremendous growth of 
that great liberal principle which more 
than any other has contributed to the 
wonderful development of the civiliza- 
tion of the nineteenth century in 
America. It is within the memory of 
the veterans of the cause, when 
an era of darkness and bigotry existed 
that not only were the ranks of 
nalism devoid of women 
writers, but when the opposition to the 
movement was such that only ridicule, 
abuse and the caricature 
awaited every move of the leaders of 
the suffrage. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton, the honor- 
ary president of the National American 
Woman's Suffrage Association, and one 
of the brainiest women the country 
has produced in this century, tells of 
the time when her old friends crossed 
the streets to avoid speaking to her 
because she had made a suffrage 
speech, and in speaking of the Woman's 
Suffrage Press Association said: ‘‘I 
remember the time when we could 
scarcely get a favorable word in any 
paper from Maine to California and 
between the Gulf and the Great Lakes. 
If we succeed in getting a two-line 
notice in any newspaper it was a great 
thing. Now all is changed, and 
although the attitude of the press is 
not yet what we could desire in every 
instance, the change is most remark- 
able. In all, these things I see the 
dawn of that new era approaching 
when both man and woman shall stand 
equal before the law, and society be 
established on the basis of the am- 
phiarchate, which will mark the flood- 
tide of civilization.” 

A quarter of a century ago woman 


such 


jour- 


suffrage 


coarsest 
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was an unknown factor in journalisn 
The few instances here and the 
throughout the country were but sp 
radic, and their history proves the: 
without exception to be what was 
that time considered phenomenal, a1 
they were in almost every case tl 
simple product of the force of circun 
stances than the 
demand for their services in the jo 
nalistic world. The cause of the eq 
franchise was having a hard strugg 
for life and recognition. Susan | 
Anthony was walking from town 
town to deliver her becaus 
the trains would not stop to let her « 
at her stations; Mary A. Livermore 
writing and working 


result of a 


rather 


lectures 


was lecturing, 


under conditions which would stagg« 


any ordinary man; the now 
Lucy Stone was making addresses ev 
when threatened with personal viole: 
by a rude and vulgar mob, and Re 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell, Lucret 
Mott and a number of others we 
building their pioneer road across t 
desert of bigotry, opening up the hig 
way which has been traversed by 
their successors. 

Under these conditions it is easy 
see the difficulties the cause enco 
tered in the reports of newspapers 
Women writers for the I 
scarcely been dreamed of, the woman's 
page as it exists to-day was unknow 
and woman's influence in the news 
papers and magazines was too sma 
quantity to estimate successfully. 

To-day how great the change! 
the last meeting of the National Am 
ican Woman’s Suffrage Associat 
and later at the National Council 
Women at Washington there appear 
a small army of trained women news- 
paper writers. Nearly allof them were 
suffragists, and their complete and 
liable reports by telegraph and corres- 
pondence covering the doings of thes 
bodies was given a space in the daily 
papers all over the country, which tes- 
tified to their ability not less than to 
the notable change in the attitude 
the press. 

So distinctive had the element of s 
frage journalism become in the news- 


press 
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er world that a series of informal 
later of business 
etings, resulted in the centralization 
Woman’s Suf- 

The mem- 
ledged to the dissem- 


iferences, an 


this element in the 
Assooiat 
rs thereof are | 
ition of re 
the 


progressive orga 


ge Press 


liable and dignified ac- 
movement and 
nizations of women, 
the promotion of the educational 
the and to the en- 
ragement of the aijt senti- 
ent among women. Che organiza- 
1 is National in its and 
stablished a complete chain of com- 
nication throughout the country. 
Its highest office is vested in an Ad- 
sory Council elected for life—Eliza- 
th Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony 
Mary A. Livermore. 
Lhe 
es lent, 


ints of 


Suilrage 


ea of franchise, 


ruistic 


Si ope, has 


othcers of the association are, 
Margherita Arlina Hamm; 
izer, Henrietta Keyser; Corres- 
Margaret Hay 
es; Recording Secretary, Mary C. 


ling Secretary, 
ncis; Treasurer, Cynthia Westover; 
st Vice-President, Mrs. Lillie Dev- 
slake. Vice-Presidents, Mrs. 

rie Chapman Cott, Dr. Mary Put- 
Jacobi, Eliza Archard Connor, 
en Battelle Dietrich, 
ery, Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, Prof. 
nelia Cook Hood, Mrs. Theodore 
tro, Mrs. Alexander Kohut, Ger- 
e Eastman, Mrs. Jane Pier 
nney, Harriet Taylor Upton, Laura 
Johns, Katharine Nobles, Miss 
ry Hay, Mary H. Krout, Mrs, 
meline B. Wells, Rev. Ida M. Hul- 
Mrs. Jennie June Croly and others. 


Rachel Foster 


ce, Celia 


HE POST-PARLIAMENT CLUB. 


Women'sclubsand organizations tend 
re and more toward the study of cur- 

t events which are all the time making 
story. A practical and investigat- 
g turn of mind has taken 
he club-woman of the end of the 
neteenth century although 
erely abstract, psychic or purely 
tellectual organizations will always 
sts, the trend of thought and investi- 
ation is distinctly toward the acquisi- 
n of knowledge of the world in its 


possession 


and 
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progress. Nor is the study confined 
merely to the extrinsic state of affairs. 
It extends the underlying 
create the great 


aiso to 
causes which tend to 

events of history. It is a well known 
fact that these causes are often lost 
sight of in theexcitement which always 
attends epoch-making periods. One 
of the New York city clubs which pays 
attention to such matters is 
the Post Parliament Club. ‘The presi- 
dent of the club is Mrs. Ellen Harden 
Walworth, who is a woman of remark- 


ture, a Droad 


particular 


able cul and progressive 
in half a dozen 


work, 


thinker, and a leader 


departments of women's Per- 

sonally she is acharming and attractive 
woman, with a ho ‘f friends. 

Che clul the 

lite rary outgrowths of the actual 

and 

ave whose 


+ 


intellectua 
somewhat re 


agaepartments neet t study 


mentary law, history, political 
and social ethics, while theu 


sions ot 


he subject under considera- 


great 
Not 
long since the club for a theme, 
‘*Was Japan Justified In Her War 
Upon China?” Inthe debate which 
followed the presentation of the subject 
appeared an interesting variety of views. 
The sympathies of some were entirely 
with Japan, taking the view that 
war represented a struggle between the 
modern 
antiquity. 


qualities of 


usually marked by 


} Pact - ir 
and grasp of afiairs, 


} ] 
nad 


the 


idea and that of a conservative 
spoke of the fine 
nese, of their in- 


Others 
the Ch 
dustry, frugality, kindness and gentle- 
and still expressed the 

that the world had already 
the stage when war is un- 
necessary, and when the civilization 
which must live by the sword deserves 
to perish. 

As a matter of fact, the was 
simply a part of the natural evolution 
of the world’s progress, and was in- 
evitable. It had to come if Japan 
was was ever to take her proper place, 
not only in the outer world, but in the 
far East. The Japanese are wonder- 
fully civilized, progressive, patriotic 
and ambitious; at the same time their 


ness, ners 
opinion 


reached 


War 
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ethical system is bad and their social 
system bears many superstitious traces. 
On the other hand, the Chinese have 
a polygamous ethical system, but under 
it they exhibit considerable fidelity to 
their laws. It was a balancing of the 
laws, Customs, traditions, manners and 
habits of two great nations of the East, 
and when the scale tipped in favor of 
Japan the index finger of the century 
pointed toward the great highway of 
progress, for the world is 
toward a higher and better goal. 


advancing 


ASSOCIATED DESIGNERS. 


One of the most interesting clubs in 
the city is the Society of Associated 
Designers with headquarters in the 
Bible House. Previous 
zation some five years since there was 
little affiliation the numerous 
artists of this class, not that there was 
any lack of esprit du corps among them, 
but simply for lack of a main office or 
a central place for their work. ‘The 
idea of some such headquarters de- 
veloped in the minds of several bright, 
active women, and they forthwith took 
the steps which led to the establish- 
ment of the present desirable head- 
quarters in the Bible House. The 
club has always been fortunate in 
having good officers, notably the presi- 
dent, Cornelia A. Hopkins, and the 
secretary, Adele Hourdequin. The 
club membership shows three grades 
of members—graduate members, who 
have been graduated from some com- 
petent school of design; associate 
members, who, although not thus 
graduated, have done work entitling 
them to artistic recognition among 
artists; and third, ‘‘ junior members,” 
who are beginners willing to take ad- 
vantage of the facilities afforded by 
the society. This system of member- 
ship has recruited the club with very 
desirable material, and the rank and 
file includes many creditable artist- 
artisans. The clubis in a sense co- 
operative, as it sells the work of the 
members on a small commission, and 
it also gives advice and instruction in 
practical and technical work. 


to its organi- 


among 
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exhibi 


goods, cottons 


Among the designs seen on 
tion are those of silk 
carpet textiles, rugs, druggets, hang 
ings, curtains, oilcloth, linoleum, wa 
paper, tiling, enameled brick, mosaics 
They 
also show designs for china, porcelain, 
jewlery, gold, silver and plated ware, 
oook and magazine covers, menu cards 
and repousse work. With this display 
wonder that 


to solve 


and stained and decorated glass. 


of versatility it is small 


these designers are able 


t 
t 
h 


on successfully and that 


financial quest 
the growing 
city creates an 


their work. 


taste of a 


rtisti 


creased demand 


WOMEN AS SUMMER I! 
rAINERS. 


NTE! 


aes 


fic od 


ays tne 
cities 

parks, sum! gardens, and 
grounds to the amusement of 
former and the profit of the proprietor 
of the latte: Many of 
are practically open-air 
many are attached to giant breweries 
hat they are attractive is a well re 
ognized fact. On hot Sundays ar 
the neighborhood 
often 


these resort 


SaiOOns a 


holidays those in 
the lis are attended 
as high as a hundred thousand people 
Heretofore been almost 
provision made by temperance peopl 
and particularly for prohibitionists; b 
more. The beautif 
pleasure ground on Staten Island, 
known as National Prohibition Park 
which was opened five years ago an 
has had a suct career ever sin 
will make a special effort this summe 
to attract the general public, Its sea 
son from Decoration da 
to October st, and is one long 
series of lectures, concerts, orations 
literary, elocutionary and impersona 
tion entertainments, Shakespeare r¢ 
citals, monologues, humorous sketches 
stereopticon exhibitions, games, at! 
letics, and other amus¢ 
ments of a high class. 

The management is philanthrophi 
and not commercial. It aims to com 
bine amusement, instruction, improve 


metropo 


there has 


it is to be so no 


essful 


lasts 


calisthenics 





WOMAN’S BROADER 


it, healthy sport and sociability and 
accomplish all upon a teetotal basis. 
ey have learned how popular and 
women ipon the plat- 

rely from their 
tractions. A 
programme for 


tractive 
m and have drawn large 
ks for their chief at 


rsory glance at the 


are 1 
i 


present seaso ws the extent to 

and the wise 

lgment displayed by the 

e enterprise. Many of 

e those of national dis- 
tion; others are of those who have 


| 1) = 
me noted in al fields: all are 


ch this has been dons 
| officers of 
the 


names 


womel ot 


ersons of fine ability, agreeable 
{mong 
Dickinson, 


Council of 


sence and hig! 
are Mrs Mary 
ational Order 

g Mrs 

s temperance 

n- Totten, the 

three Vilona 


nters; 


ists from 
reader; 
Shakespearean 
\ andeveer-Will- 
Wilson 
C. Beveridge, mu- 
raska Miss Anna 
Miss Clara Louise 
stereopti- 
Park Sisters, 
trumentalists; Mrs. Georgie Powers 
art, soprano; the Amphion Ladies, 
irtette Miss Lizzie Lambert, 
st: Miss Adele Weber, 
he four Hotchkiss § sters, 
ers; Mrs. Ballington 
oth, the eader of the Sal- 
on Army, and the Rock 
npany. In addition to this long 
ay of talent,there will be representa- 
s of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
Union, the Young Women’s 
ristian Associations of New York, 
oklyn and other cities, the Salva- 
Army, the Society for the Promo- 
of Social Purity, the Society of 
stian Endeavor, of which by the 
y a branch is building a memorial 
ipel in the Park, the Woman’s. Re- 
Corps, the Chautauqua Literary 
cle, the King’s Daughters, the Ep- 
th League, the Woman’s Suffrage 


George , 


Ompson “eator I tne 


t , 
picture display; the 


elocu- 
recital ar- 
bell 
gers and sing 


famous 
Concert 


rance 
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Associations and other feminine organ- 
izations. 

The enterprise is commendable and 
may be regarded as an exponent of the 


The 


modern life are making us real- 


tendency of the times. necessi- 
ties of 
ize the folly and self-neglect of spend- 


vacation idle and listless 
‘ments and the importance of de- 
voting a certain amount of time every 


day and especially in periods free from 


Ss in 


ordinary cares, to study, and other in- 
| pur his is the ratson 

the 
Summer Schools. 
ild not 


the 


autauqua and 


men 


PRAINING 


RSES. 


NEW 
SCHOO] 


YORK 
FOR NI 


THE 


The history of the world in all ages 


ows woman the m 
ce of pall 


té o! the child 


nistering angel at 
Whether it be 

ld fading 
he mother's eye, the aged 
iated wayfarer slipping 

coil, the strong 
e or the 
ar from 
horrors 


€artniy 
n’s knif 
groaning f 
amid the 
the various epochs 
the care 


Nor 


solely of 


and minis- 
these 
sentiment and 
mere feminine emotion. These alone 
could do little more than offer sympa- 
thy. jut to the woman-heart of love 
and tenderness, science has added its 
training, and the cool hand of the 
trained nurse and the soft touch of the 
woman physician or surgeon are nota 
whit less sweet and womanly because 
a specialized training is the spring of 
action. Feminine nerves are now 
steady in the sick room; a woman's 
face does not blanch or her senses de- 
sert her at the sight of blood, yet her 
professional education has but added 
to the value of her presence at the 
bedside of the patient. Untrained 
sentiment is never valuable. 

lo the Training School for Nurses 


known 
if woman. have 


peen 
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now found all over the country in the School for Nurses attached to the Ne 
larger cities, the medical fraternity York Hospital. It has been in su 
owes much. Were all the women cessful existence for sixteen years a 
trained nurses of the United States within that period many hundreds 
withdrawn for only twenty-four hours talented, thoroughly trained and 
from the hospitals, private homes of petent young women have left it t 
the wealthy and the abodes of poverty come invaluable adjuncts in hospit 
the most valuable adjunct of the phy- wards, sanitariums and private fan 
sician would be lost, and the increased ies. Thus the good work goes brav: 
mortality for lack of proper nursing on in every line of woman's achiev 
would swell the death list enormously ment and the name of Mother Bicke: 
Fortunately no suchexperimentasthis dyke, Florence Nightingale, | 
can occur. Men of science now know’ Burdett-Coutts and Clara Barton fir 
too well the inestimable value of the as- in the army of trained women nu 
sistance of the trained professional and philanthropic promoters of s 
nurse, and they know too that day raining possibly less distinguished b 
after day thousands of lives are an not less capable and enthusiastic re 
nually saved by the intelligent, spec- resentatives. It may be remarks 
ialized attention of these nurses. that the profession of the trained nurs 
To New York City belongs the’ is more and more being recruited 
credit of being in the foremost ranks young women who are college gra 
in this educational and scientific move- _uates or who have had the advantag 
ment, being among the first to offer of special education in Universities 
this training to women and still hold- Normal Schools. It is ‘a signi 
ing a very high order in the character sign of the times that the higher 
of its education. Among its best cation constantly tends toward 


known institutions is the Training physical relief of the human race. 


WORKING WOMEN. 


One of the old cavalier families of invaluable aid to him ever since t 


j } 


the South is that of the Hemphills of tender years of childhood. The 
South Carolina. They have a fine’ est is about 20 years of age and 
record for patriotism and public spirit. youngest16. All of them have ar 
The present head of the family is Gen- _ titude for the pen and contribute la 
eral Robert R. Hemphill, who was one ly to the Southern press. Each 
of the bravest soldiers of the Rebell-  self-possessed, eloquent, witty 
ion. He fought forthelost cause and clever. They are active in the cat 
like many others whenthe war wasover of woman's suffrage, in educational 1 
found that the battle of life hadto be forms, charitable movements and 
started anew, but with the implements church work. The family resides ne 
of peace. He entered the legal pro- Columbia, South Carolina, but trave 
fession and in a short time built up a_ great deal in that part of our la 
large practice which he still retains. They and their distinguished father: 
He also enjoys the unbounded support comrades. The daughters invaria 
and confidence of a largecircle of pro- accompany him to the conventior 
fessional and lay friends. He hasa_ Legislative meetings, prominent co 
happy home and a very interesting trials and other public events in wh 
family. He has three daughters who he takes a leading part. The fam 
seem to have inherited his versatile has been instrumental in building uj 
talents. Each one seems to have taken _— respectable suffrage movement in the 
naturally to the lines of thought which own state which is very prospero 
the father pursued and each, as the ‘The represented South Carolina at t 
General proudly affirms, has been of Convention held in Atlanta last Spri: 





} 


ie next dau; 1 a born 
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they occupied 
on the platform and formed a 
picturesque group. 
the three sisters, Miss Mary is the 
est. She attends mainly to literature 
general journalistic duties. Dur 


as corres- 


rougnout the 


SESSIOI 


y attractive an¢ 


the Convention s} F ed 


papers and the 
| were 


ident for var re- 


ts which sl! 


best and m¢ inter ing 


among 
written 
on that Bessie 
orator 
a wome! t and politi- 
nstaking and 
has few su- 

ith. Miss 
has the sunniest 
a verita- 


"1Vvacious 


at ic 


and is better 
events through- 
he majority of 
trio of 
The 


heir state and a 


red womankir I. his 


one Sis- 


family. 


ELI 
the 
al reform Mrs. | ler 
1 figure. Bor Lowell 


S40 she h: en many 


EN HORTON FOSTER 


ranks of practical workers for 
Foster isa 
Mass, 
\ wonderful 
ges effected i1 r social system 
has taken a 
nent part e age of 29 she 
ed Mr. E. ( lawyer 

a considerable practice in Clinton, 
\n interest in her husband's pro- 
sion caused her to study law and in 
was admitted to the bar of the 
reme Court of Iowa. Such was her 
ty and f the work she had 
ertaken that for a time she prac- 
Event- 
y she joined her husband in busi- 
ss and the run on a 
siness basis with more than satisfac- 
results to both. When the tem- 
crusade opened Mrs. 
ster was one of its earliest and most 


few of them 
At th 


Foster, a 


not a 


sne 
lov e ¢ 
alone with great success. 


partnership was 


ince was 
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She had not 
but brilliant 
were all the more 

valuable for having a backing in her 
raining and law experiences. As 
an ac its earliest movements 
and as drafter of constitutional amend- 
temperance 
whose 
forgotte n 

interests of 
Temperance 


and 
ana $0Cla 


' , 
enthusiastic Champions 


only the will to work, 
abilities which 


leg 


Vai t 
j 
] 


Visor 1n 


her the cause of 
a friend helper 
re adily be 
Asa public lecturer in the 
the Woman's Christian 


Union, woman’s su 


ments in 
and ser- 


will not 


iirage 
subjects, she has gained many noted 


successes both in England andat home. 
Besides having issued several pamphlets 
on the topic dearest to her heart, Mrs. 
Foster has al ntributed many abl 
ti the 

fearless champion of tl 


} Lae : | 
as take ip 


SO CO 
press and magazines. 
4 pies sne and 
, } ] 
and SOCIlai 


foes to be 


corruption Nave 


found 


temperance 


sternest 


one of the 
} ] ’ } 
the land 


MRS. JOSEPHINE D. PEARY. 


lhere -day a more interest- 


the public than Mrs. 
The position whic! 


hgure 


{ before 
Josephine Peary. 
she occupies and the feats she has per- 
formed alike entitle her to the syn 
pathy and admiration of the world 
Recently she has been lecturing on 
romantic experiences in Greenland 
with the view of raising funds to send 


} 


ner 


a relief expedition to her gallant hu 

band, Lieutenant R. E. Peary, the 
famous Arctic expl present 
carrying on scientific investigations 

the Land of the Esquimos. Mrs. 
Peary not had much experience 
on the lecture platform, but being 
endowed with a charming and mag- 


orer, at 


has 


netic individuality she at once won the 
attenti and hearts of her audience 
It was in June of 1861 that she and 
her husband ailed for Greenland 
and after some thrilling incidents ar- 
rived there safe and well. Then com- 
menced the daily routine of their life 
around which a pleasant glamour of 
romance was thrown. Good feeling, 
wonderful resource and patience under 
all circumstances of discomfort—even 
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hardship, became part and parcel of instructed in the use of knife and for 
the whole expedition. After the little luxuries hitherto unknown to ther 
winter hut had been built and every ‘Their behavior on the whole was e 
preparation made against the harsh cellent, and their desire to do as 

inhospitality of the Arctic elements, structed the most pleasing feature 

the explorer and his wife settled down all. It was in Northern Greenla 
to housekeeping, the pictures of which that litthke Marie Peary was born—t 
as portrayed by the young wife are first European child ever born in the 
among the prettiest in literature. latitudes. Miss Marie is a wonderf 

Then came their acquaintance with the — healthy child and has never had a day 





Esquimos, two of whom were engaged illness since her birth. Last sumn 
| 


by the Pearys. They were man and Mrs, Peary returned home with 
} 


wife, Ikwa and Mane, by name, and child and a little Esquimo who un: 


many comical incidents occurred from the influences of civilization Is now « 


the difficulty which Mrs. Peary experi of the happiest little mites in existen 
ences in distinguishing one from the In Greenland this lucky little 
other, owing to theirsimilarity indress was the playmate of Marie 

and appearance. And as the odd _ two are still the closest of 
natives were mostinteresting characters having their joys and sorrows toget 


\ 


in the eyes of the young American and constituting the queerest 


woman, so also was she in theirs. group imaginable In her recent 
They were most curious as to her turing efforts Mrs. Peary’s object 
wealth of hair, her form and physique been to kindle public interest in 
and the implements of housewifery far off country with which she and 
displayed in Redcliffe house, as the intrepid husband will ever be associat 
little building was christened. Mrs. and also to raise money for the ce 
Peary's descriptions of the habits of patch of a party to bring Lieut. Pt 
the Esquimos at home are exceedingly home. He is still working in the 
clever and entertaining, and from the’ terests of science and for the gene 
serio-pathetic vein in which they are good and deserves well at the hands 
given it may be judged thatthe little peo- his country, while as for his nob! 
ple of that frozenregion have muchthat Helen, she is one of 

is human in their composition. Her heroines; a woman whose 
sketch of a dinner given toa party of qualities and Spartan 

them as a mark of favor and gratitude duty have won for her the 
isirresistibly comical. Theyweremade thetic and admiring plaudits 

to sit at table in civilized fashion and nation. 





PROFESSIONAL WOMEN. 


\liss Mary Connery may justly be ortia, the 4 ‘utus; of Mir- 
as one of atype which is now la, pl i, Virginia, Desdemona, 
garded as being our pride and readings of other minor but genius- 

of the claim breathing parts, are best known withir 

for our women he cle of her personal acqualntance. 

ties to re it it before amateur audiences 

ul ‘ef t h the added he has done her best work or won 


\ 
1 
) 


MISS MARY 


of inherent refinement. Miss_ the highe ibutes; rather from the 
ery is a noted Shakespearean most critical that could be assembled 
rand from years of study of that inthis city. Miss Connery is a young 
rtal writer’s heroines seems un- woman of rare charms; tall, stately 
ously to have imbibed no meagre and the possessor of a wonderfully im- 
ire of their mental attributes. pressive personality. Shakespeare is 
\terpretations of such characters her idol, and of his creations she has 
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striven to give living and soul-endowed 


representations, That she has suc- 
ceeded in her ambition is the unani 
mous verdict of the critics. With such 
brilliant and beautiful members of 
America’s young womanhood in evi- 
dence all criticisms upon our educa- 
tional institutions must of necessity 
reflect their worth and unequalled 
standard. And Miss Connery is but 
one of many, notwithstanding her 
exceptional mental endowments. The 
latter she inherited, but with courage 
and patience they have been gradually 
developed until to-day when the rich 
reward of her signal success is being 
enjoyed not alone by her family and 
herself, but by an admiring circle of 
friends. The fact that this young 
lady may never essay dramatic triumphs 
on the stage is the stage’s loss, though 
if friendly counsel should avail she 
may one day professionally adopt it 
Such actresses as Miss Connery are 
sadly needed for ‘‘the legitimate 

to-day; it needs them and in that field 
she, and hundreds of our young and 
splendidly endowed womanhood may, 
and will, find scope for their talents 


SARA MACDONALD REAMER., 


Literature, law, theology med- 
icine and surgery have to-day 
many capable, indeed, brilliant 
advocates and exponents in the 
ranks of woman. ‘There does not, in 
fact, seem to be one single avenue of 
learning and advancement that cannot 
be entered by the female as well asthe 
male student, or one which lacks a 
representative from what has been 
termed thé weakened and which is cer 
tainly the most heavily handicapped 
sex. The science of geology has been 
eagerly embraced by afew of the lat- 
ter class, §but it was left to Mrs. Sara 
Reamer to demonstrate to the world 
that a woman may be even a practi- 
cal miner and operator in mining stock 
and still retain in fullest force the 
charm of womanly culture. In this 
particular the record of this woman 
is unique. Her experience was gained 
in California, in which State she has 
for years been engaged as an ex- 


pert; an authority upor mines 
mining. It is, however, not a 
in the practica nes of her protess 
that she shines; she is equally at h 
in determining the value of a gold-be 
ing reef or deciding the absolut 
correct ge¢ at alformation of a! \ 
dicated section of country, She is 
a pastmaster on state legislaturs 
affecting mining, and has given 
city, in ne incertain language, 
opinion of the Californian laws now 
force. Mrs. Reamer is a member 


the Professional Woman’s League, 


SARA M, REAM 


lectured here und 


her soc iety. 
* that she attracted 

was at the time taken ; 
measure of the interest which she 
excited and as a part recognitio 
her career. Mrs. Reamer still reta 
her interest in the West, and car 
tingly be pointed to as absolute 
dence by those who claim that wi 
can compete with men in any wa 
life and still retain the finest chara‘ 


istics of their sex, 
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MISS MABEL GRACE HALL. 
aily life in this, the latter end of 
nineteenth century displays no 
indications of the changes 
ently wrought than the part women 
vy play in the entertainment and in- 
tion of the ; Miss Mabel 
is an illustré n of this fact. 
ng and charming and splendidly 
ated, this s} girl determined 
ish her way in the world, and be 
wn fortunes. 
1 reader and 
1e profession 


the shortest 


road to success, As a reader Miss 
Hall continues to display not .only 
versatility but taste and discrimination 
in the choice of her subjects, and by 
happy intuition rarely fails in selecting 
parts and pieces just to the liking of 
her audience. The tributes which she 
has already won from the public press 
speak volumes for her ability but it is 
questionable if many of them have erred 
on the side of generosity. Miss Hall 
is a member of the Y. M. C. A. and 
fails to find a hearty welcome 
rtaining the sections of that 
hroughout the land. 


WHAT NOTED WOMEN SAY ON CURRENT TOPICS. 


Mrs. Emeline Burlingame Sheney, 
was one of the prominent dele- 
s at the recent National Council of 
nen at Washington, is a woman 
gressive views 
vhat she « ctical Christian 
g.” On this favorite theme Mrs. 


ney speaks with e 


nas broad an 


“nce and con- 
on. She said ‘* Creeds 
not constitute Christianity, and all 
gious theories are valuable or worth- 
ss as they uplift or degrade. The 
theory of Christianity is epitomized 
he idea of the fatherhood of God 
| the brotherhood of man. There 
sometimes a wide chasm between the 
and the ideal lives of Christians, 
the foundati yf true Christian- 
are laid in individual lives. The 
ng link between the sermon on 
Mount and the lives of some 
stians is the inner spiritual yearn- 

gy after truth wh turns to the eter- 
veritus as naturally as the needle 
its toward the pole. True devel- 
nent will make the inner life reflect 
t from above, in the home and 
rywhere. It will make the body 
servant of the soul, and food and 
thing will be adapted to higher ends 
our civilization has yet known. 
tical Christianity never fails to 
\onize a brother or sister in man or 
man, without regard to color, na- 
alty, or creed. To the follower of 
rist who is emancipated from slavish 


| 
} 


h fetter the 
|, there is neither bond 


whi 


Jew or Gentile, rich or poor, 


the pampered scions of wealth and the 


t 

of poverty arealike, and all are 
their rightful inheritance of 
Che Christlike spirit knows 
yr sex, cult or creed, or dogma 
all are fused in a great spir- 
lumination, and through the 
rhich streams down the ages 
from the Cross on Calvary we hear the 
Divine voice saying, ‘Come unto me 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden 

and I will give you rest.’”’ 
Christianity such as this really ap- 
plied to the world’s life would weld all 
Christian forces in an invincible power 
against all that now tends to the dis- 
integration of moral life, all that de- 
grades humanity in body, soul or es- 
tate, and the injustice of the oppressor, 
the great monopolies and all infamous 
and illegal traffics would be brought to 
contend with organized spiritual forces 
which would scatter them like chaff 

before the wind. 


4 


iffspring of the poor in the 
rt 


Miss Mary Lowe Dickinson, the 
lately elected President of the National 
Council of Women is a woman of broad 
mentality and intellectual development 
who has devoted much thought and 
study to the attitude of the various 
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en’s service 
speaking on this 
‘*The Methodist, 


religious denominations toward wom 
churches In 
subject she said: 
Presbyterian, Bap 


tist and Episcopal churches all gladly 
use the work of women in fields equiv- 
alent to those of many of the clergy, 
yet they deny them the right to take 
the ordination vows and occupy the 


sacred desk. 


It was on account of this 


prejudice that the Methodist Episcopal 
lost to the pulpit of their creed that 
brilliant and intellectual woman, Rev. 


Anna Howard 


who after hei 


long and ineffectual struggle for recog- 


nition in the church 
and her choice left 
Protestant Methodist 


her ancestry 


entered the 


that she might 


be permitted to minister in the sacred 


calling. The 
tarian Churches 
in this respect, and 


Universalist and Uni- 


more liberal 


them may be 


found a number of the brainiest and 
most spiritual minded women of to-day, 
who are eminent in their theological 
training, convincing in their pulpit dis- 


course, successful 
work and ideal 
These women 


their pastorate 


home lives. 
are now a 


feature of every section of the coun- 
try. Itis yet within the memory of 
many when Rev. Antoinnette Brown 


Blackwell and Rev. 


Phoebe Hannaford 


were among the pioneers of women in 


the pulpit. 


Now the slender number 


of early days has increased to over a 
hundred in different parts of the United 
States, notably the west, and although 
a number of denominations yet refuse 
to admit women to the pulpit the pe- 
culiar fitness of the sex for the sacred 
calling and their intellectual capacity 
for comprehending the details of eccle 


siastical history, 


variations of 


creed and the infinite points of differ- 
ence that are developed in the compar- 
ative study of religions, all tend to 
make woman the natural orator of the 
pulpit and the leader of spiritual flocks. 
It is here that the common people are 


ahead of the recognized church author- 


ities, for they hear the voice of woman 


in the pulpit gladly 


whenever the 


ecclesiastical power grants it. Even 
stern church fathers cannot always re- 


said: 
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sist the progressive spirit. 





Woman 


asking for admission to the sacre 


desk in every 


nied admission in 


religous 
in the United States. 
many, but 


denominati 
She is still 
the d 


star of her success already beams ov: 
the mountain tops of opposition.” 


+ 


4 


Mrs. Jat ce Pier« e, one of the pro 


nent women ol 


clever writer f 


York city an 
press on matt 


relating to civics and social economi: 


is a woman of pronounced Republi 


tendencies and with 


dec isive 
the question ol the tariff. 


views 


Her rece 


remarks on this subject were quite « 


phatic when she 
of our modern 


‘*When certa 


tariff reformers 


blustering politicians harangue us al« 


protection being unconstitutional, w 


they assume to 
better what the 


tution intendes 


ored gentlemen di 


us that they k: 
framers of the Const 
to say than those | 


1lemselves, one 


lost in wonder at their audacity 


mendacity. A 


careful study of 


history of the country from 178g to t 
present time substantiates the truth 
the statement that when the party | 


lieving in a protective policy 
power we had 
and when the 


universal 
Opposite party was 


was 


power we had innumerable adversit 


Those who believe 
tariff have chosen 
and it is to their 


in the protect 
the ‘* better part 
firm faith in th 


principle which brings to our peo 
the highest development and the larg: 
reward for honest effort.” 


+ 


+ 


Mrs. Letitia Green Stevenson, pr 
ident general of the Daughters of 
American Revolution, is devoted 


the subject of 


patriotic women, 
all she says on this theme is imbt 


with such a spirit of loyalty and 


women of al! 


of country as might have fired 
ages from the earlic 


dawn of history to our own n 
women of the Revolution and the C 
War. In speaking of patiotism s 


** Patriotism is love 
and loyalty to its life and weal. 


tender and strong—tender as the | 


of coun! 
Lo\ 


prosperity 





sted, shrinking from 


WHAT NOTED WOMEN 


n for mother, strong as the pillar 


eath; loyalty, genuine and disin 


no sacrifice, 


ing no reward save the Country’s 


yr and the Country's triumph. If 


be patriotism wonder that 


no 


it four years ago the heart of Amer- 


tward to the 


ve interest 


women was stirred to its tender- 
spths by that tidal wave of patri- 
whi swept from the 
the Eastern 
the valiant 
planned in 


emotion 
mits of 
The daughters of 
of the 


woman 


Rey tion 
their patriotic 
patriotic 
rest which were 


way [or 


tion ot 


in the rush 

f the Nineteenth 
he neglected and ofttimes 
of honored and un 
with a 
remembrance 


tain 


oO ves 
Rrra 


ntten heroes calle voice 


would not down for 

ves which had sprung 
that 
and moldering 
lings and dis 
1 their cla 
the 


Revolution « 


e midst ol! 


those silent 


the dust lay in 


walls, crumbling 
arded heirlooms, all 
a place in his 
Daughters of the 
rican into e€XIs- 


e,and the impetus they have given 


ms to 
hus 
ame 


literature and the stage, educa- 
and the 


mementoes 


n the public schools 
rvation ol 
been extraordinary, and must be 
of the well defined 
which have charac- 
development of woman in 
this remarkable 
Century Such a revival 
itriotism as has been created by 
laughters of the American Revo- 
and other patriotic organiza- 
sis destined to lay anew for future 
ations the true foundations of 
citizenship, and that spirit which 
not wait for the call to arms and 
oming of the cannon to assert 
but which gives a constant and 
to the conditions of 
ty, and principles of government, 
h alone can make any state invin- 
to her enemies without and her 
within,” 
Phat. al 
e American girl is a fruitful theme 


istori 
rked one 
s of thought 

the 


sing 


as 


years Ol 


eenth 


SAY 
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for the fin de siecle novelist, artist, 


poet and lecturer and the changes 
rung on her charms and characteristics 
seem only to enhance the interest of 
the publicinher. Kate Tannatt Woods 
of Boston recently gave a spirited and 
truthful h of American gir] 
in’ which she ‘The 


society present 


sketc the 


said: present 
no more 
ns for individual 
than the English 
America! 
conservative, 


conditions of 
interesting Comparist 
collective st idy 
of inst 


aval 
(one 18 a 


and 


girl as set her 


sister he 


other all fire and one is hampered 
by the prevailing conventionalities of 


the 


Vigor; 


her countrywomen, other enjoys 


the privileges of that unrestricted free- 


fe which 


{ 
domestic and 


social 


dom of 


} } | | } . 
has helped to make her the breeziest 


most charming creature 


and 
world, Che Amer 
kly, no 


short oraer, no 


an girlis no 


pale and si! longer 


ionger ignorant 
regales herself with an unhealthy diet 
, 


and laws of 


health 


simplest 
girl of the 
figure, rosy 


instead of 


neglects the 
The up 
has a fine, 


and a firm 


to-date 


period robust 


cheeks step; 
swooning away she can be 
ler the most 


nygeni¢ 


] j 
cooi and 
trying 


se f-p SSESSE d 
inftorma- 


mstances; her 


circu 
tion has improved since the days of her 
grandmothe 
of dumb bells, of 
horsebac k 

ith the 


swims like a 


rs and she knows the valus 
walks 
the 


\ 


eCariy 


morning 
and ides. She rides 
bicycle w 
wheelwoman, 
plays golf, tennis and billiards with 
most accomplished of the opposite 
holds own with them. She 
is independent, witty, ind 
many-sided. Her broader knowledge, 
due to the great intellectual 
and educational facilities have taken of 
late years, has made her more ; 
poised and better equipped to meet the 
demands of life and face its struggles. 
Her ideas are more cultured, her taste 
more discriminating and her judgment 
more critical than the wisest 
could have foreseen fifty years ago. 
The environment of woman’s life has 
changed everywhere, and particularly 
in America, within the past half cen- 
tury and the type has changed withthe 


ease Of an exper 
fish, and 
the 
sex 
and her 
versatile 


strides, 


self- 


seer 
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environment, and changed for the perfect, immaculate beauty is 
better. The American girl already physical covering to cloak the wh 
leads the world. The development of soul, and her spiritual nature lies ir 
the twentieth century will surpass all like the butterfly within the chrysalis 
the records of history.’”’ rt 4 4 
t t t Mrs. Jeannette M. Leeper not 

Mrs. Hester M. Poole, who is well since made a striking comparison 
versed in art, recently spoke on the the art of Millet, Vereschagin a 
Venus of Milo as the ideal type of Alma Tadema. She said: ‘‘ Millet 
woman, saying: ‘‘Intheinnertemple an artistic Wordsworth, whose pict 
of every soul is an ideal woman. To are incidentally sermons by the w 
the superficial she is only a form, His painting teaches patient acc 
beautiful and winning; to those who ance of one’s lot It is the sincere 
look into the psychic development she production of the humble facts of 
is the embodiment of sweetness and The varied experience of Vereschag 
grandeur of soul. Some think the has made him familiar with many sé 
Venus of Milo too cold; they prefer sational incidents which he portrays 
the simpering, voluptuous prettinessof with great power and fidelity. 1 
the Medicean Venus. Buthowperfect great modern exampler of English 
is my lady of Milo! How fearless, is Alma Tadema. This school has { 
how unrestrained, yet how entirely its motto fidelity to nature. | 
modest, full of tranquil dignity, grace- artist has liberty paint 
ful but never sensuous. Think of her pleases in his own way. 
and any form of affectation or extrava- Dutch by birth and English by a 
gance! You can not do it. She is tion, aims at pictorial effect and 
the prophecy of the coming woman made a great popular success 
the frozen image of what may be but He is interesting in that he lives i 
very heart of London a life base 


} 
i 


never yet has been. She is the idea 
and the inspiration of the ages. Her Hellenic 


DECORATIONS FOR FIRE-PLACES. 


wooden screens, fitted itn 

and brackets, capable of various artist 
adornments, and yet looking very 
the home when north winds blow, but when enamelled in white or some 
with the advent of June roses and Cate tint. Bamboo screens paint 
summer heats the fireplace becomes an with gold or with metallic decorati 
object to be gracefully concealed from to match the gathered or pleated : 
view. Many schemes more or less With which they are filled in look { 
artistic have been tried for this, many and cool. Bamboo screens of vai 
of them somewhat incongruous, as for patterns may also be fitted with h 
instance the Japanese umbrellas and for attaching small baskets filled wit! 
the tail feathers of the peacock. One flowers, foliage and grasses, for pla 
of the prettiest and most attractive and flowers must be acknowledged t 
ever devised was the looking-glass, or among the most popular of all firep 
sometimes the window glass decorated decorations. Whatever else may 
with dried ferns and grasses onthe back, neglected in arranging the home 
If ferns or potted plants are set in the summer, do not forget the 
the fireplace with this glass the effect place. Its usefulness has fallen 

is still more charming, and the screen innocuous desuetude until another s 
obviates the objection of the draught on, and its black, yawning ca 
from the chimney. Another original Silently pleads for the veil 
suggestion is that of pretty little Charity. 


HE fireplace with its grate of 
glowing coals in winter is one 
of the most pleasing pictures of 





r 


re ripped in the fin 
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HERE was once upon a time a 
type of girl widely prevalent in 
America who did 

ention to her wardr 


not pay proper 
Her gioves 
he buttons 
her slippers were 


gers, 
e off her shoes, 
down atthe heels, 
sing from the skirt of her gowns, 
there was frayed braid on her pet- 
ats. What has become of this girl? 
is almost as extinct as the gods. 

type and ivironment have 
iged, and the new type is the up- 
the de- 


there were hooks 


the er 
late girl who is faultless in 
sof her toilet, even 
et be but a cal 


alle 
groomed, 


though that 
gown. She is 
English 


ns, hooks, eyes, shoe-heels 


as tne say, 


, braid, 


es, collars and ribbons are in 


per- 


order, her wardrobe is well arranged 


practical purposes as well as purely 


il and dress her bureau 


afiairs, 


iwers have garments neatly classified 


em, and her dressing case is not a 
glomerate much- 
led era of ref into her 
life in various ways, and another 
se of it may be the 
enic manner in which she lays out 
illowance for her She 
flat-soled, low-heeled for 
ng, and for ordinary street wear 
French so affected, is 
tabooed_on the list of every sen- 
girl. Exaggerated and con- 
yu find a votary in 


mass. his 


rm extends 
observed 


In 


th no 
ciotning., 


shoes 


heel, once 


s styles do not 


r, forshe knows that the most refined 


re 


ther does 


1 Woman can show in her dress 
uces in the observer only the effect 
ing well and appropriately attired, 
ut a glare of color and a fantastic 
npt. Above all the well-groomed 
does not wear soiled white kid 
*s, or soiled gloves of any kind, 
she wear a ruffled and 
roidered white skirt on a rainy day, 
vening hat in the morning to go 
ping, or an old party gown on the 
t. The well-groomed and up-to- 


date girl has come to stay. Herspirit 
is eminently progressive, and well il- 
lustrates the fact that the culture and 
training of the Nineteenth Century 
young woman is not one-sided, as cer- 
tain critics would fain attempt to make 
out, but tends toward a well-rounded 
development, mentally, morally and 
practically, and that the intellectual 
side of her nature is not being culti- 
vated at the expense of those faculties 
which go to make the good wife and 
mother. 

Che effect of Oriental 
American life 
always been marked and is constantly 
growing more so. Several 
in this. One was the beautiful 
exhibitions of Eastern embroideries 
bric-a-brac and a wide range of artistic 
work which attracted great attention 
at the World’s Fair. A later cause is 
the treaty of the late war between 
China Japan. By the terms of 
that treaty the great Chinese empire 
now for the first time in its history is 
open to competition in her marvelous 
textile fabrics, embroideries, 
thousand and one clever and wonder- 
ful manufactures which have hitherto 
been confined solely to the workmen 
of the Celestial Kingdom. This means 
much for the world, particularly the 
Occident, for the cunning handi- 
work of the Eastern nations will now 
put forth a greater production than 
ever upon the market, much of it will 
find its way into Americanhomes. In 
table cover novelties there are now 
shown in a recent importation bright 
Japanesque paper table covers. We 
have long been familiar with the crepe 
paper napkins so popular at bazars 
and afternoon teas, but these new 
covers are one and one-half squares, 
as heavy as cloth, and with a rough 
crepe finish. Unless they are injured 
by moisture they may last years if they 
are well cared for, and in order to 

7O1 


influences on 


in various ways has 


reasons 


1g 


assist 


and 
ana 


and a 
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preserve them from rough usage the 
careful housewife lines them with cam- 
bric or sateen. Thus lined the covers 
present the appearance of an artistic 
novelty cloth which would deceive the 
very elect. Outlining the design 
in the border and in the center with 
gold thread still further assists with 
the innocent delusion, and for 
curtains at the windows the same plan 

may be pursued with very pretty effects 

produced by linings of bright colors, 

tarleton, net or cheese cloth being the 

best materials. Our home markets do 

not yet produce many of the exquisite 

textures and fabrics of the East: in- 

deed it is not possible with machinery, 

but if our home industries are properly 

protected a future era of our civiliza- 

tion may see wonderful strides in this 

direction. 

The season of the year which tempts 
one to bathe more frequently than ever 
is here, and the delicious and exhilar- 
ating effects of that virtue which is 
said to be next to godliness will never 
be more acceptable than during the 
two following months. The more 
robust and full-blooded portion of the 
race may bathe frequently with impu- 
nity, but those whose blood corpuscles 
have not the full proportion of iron, 
the old and infirm, and delicate women 
and children can not be too cautious 
in their indulgence in those pleasures. 
All these should bathe regularly but 
not too frequently, and should not for- 
get the beneficial effects of sea salt, of 
the cold spray after a warm bath, of 
brisk and vigorous rubbing with coarse 
towels, and in some cases a thorough 
sponging with alcohol. It is also well 
to follow a bath with a cup of hot tea, 
chocolate, cocoa, or bouillon, as a 
pleasant stimulant, and as a rule com- 
plete relaxation for an hour or so, and 
perhaps a light nap. Many women do 
not understand the lassitude and nerv- 
ous reaction, often followed by a cold, 
which is so frequently the after-math 
of their baths. It can not be too 
strongly and too constantly reiterated 
that greater care should perhaps be 
taken with regard to bathing than with 
almost anything else. A bath opens 


sash 
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the pores of the skin, and the us 
effect is to lower the temperature son 


what. In this 


s comparatively relax: 


and unprotected condition many w 


men dress hastily and go out with 
any rest or refreshment; possibly t 


sitina draught, overexert themse! 


in some manner, or do some inconsid: 


ill with a violent « 
\ few careful prec: 
these COI 


ate thing, and are 
in consequence, 
tions would 


quences and save manyachillandn 


avert all 


a heada ne, 
The warmth of summer is a dece 


ful thing after all, and is frequent 


followed by those rapid changes 
temperature which make our Ameri 
climate so trying. Above all th 
take good care of the immediate 
action of the skin. 

No home is worthy the name wl! 


not the element of coziness, 


subtle, indefinable charm which spx 


f ease, unconventional comfort 
quiet hours. A cozy home is resttf 
soothing, inviting. In such a |! 
the irritations of the harassed bus 


family 
whicl 


vanish, and both 


man 
that relaxation 


friends gain that 

the most ne 

ing American life. 
It is the duty of 


these cozy nooks 1 


essary boon of ourr 


every wife 
mother to have 
with soft cushions in 
Many modern homes are without 

9 them in their interio 
rangement, as most architects 

men, and although they represent 
portion of humanity most appreciat 
of these same cozy corners they 

iously enough forget to incorpo 
any provisions for them in their a 
itecture. Thus it is that woman's 
genuity comes to the rescue, 

creates in thousands of homes t 
soft and inviting little retreats w 
mankind to arise and cal 
The clever mistress of 


every ho 


provision !f 


cause 
blessed. 


pretty house achieved a great trium| 
in the invention of an Oriental corner 


delight to the 
corner 


which 
Across an 


Was a 
unpromising 








senses. 


placed a divan, an ordinary cot-bed 


divan, which cost only $6.50. Pla 
diagonally this divan effectually 


e 


4 


\ 





HOUSEHOLD 


-oyed the au 
er, and the 


; 


its appear- 
when the 


ice fled nev t 
piled high with soft fluffy 


van was 
ons of beautifu riental patterns. 
ar spa back of the divan 

vas occupied by lamp with a 
ht-iron shade and 


k sh of 


1rough which there filtered a soft rosy 


and re- 


vase, 


crimson h ic 


w into the roon ] ist under the 


np stood a ma mahogany tea 
e of an ant pattern obtained at 


‘ ' 


argain from a dealer in old furni- 
embroideries 


dainty china set off the table most 


Doilies of Turkis! 


fectively, wh ar tl livan on one 
a beautif 


which was 


rner, 

f the whole house 
the cost of all 
which is a great 
orator’s 
to the 


imited 


nt on a det 
arge Of S150. hina 


sewife of 


word 

tastes but 

liscouraged if no 
nlite 


MiLy 


Can acC- 


plish wonder! a very small mar- 


LE OF CHILDREN’S 


EYES. 

the whole range of 
vital 
than the power of sight yet, 
looks around and sees the 
paid to it in the 
young children, a sense 
more 


is ¢S- 


f more impor- 
one 
ter disregard that 
es of many 
wonder that 
mmon manifests itself. 


blindness is not 
Chis 
poorer districts of 
city, but elsewhere there are signs 

an improvement with the advance 

f scientific knowledge. This subject 
is recently been engaging the atten- 
mn of many eminent oculists includ- 
g Dr. L. A. W. Alleman, whose lec- 
re on ‘* The Hygiene of the Eye in 
Childhood”’ has attracted much notice. 
\fter dilating on the responsibility at- 


ally so in the 


DEPARTMENT 


and the 
jealous guardian- 
early 


4 


necessity 


of sight in 
eman - i 
function which 
provides a nerve for the perception of 


childhood, said: 
specialization ofr tne 


1 l- - . 
umilnot Impressions, takes pia e ata 


1s 
in the development of 


and 


very early stage 
even the 

vision greatly 
habits and development 
In arriv- 
eye 


tends 
possessing it. 
at its greatest perfection the 
followed two distinct plans; one 
ig in the insect compound 
the vertebrate eye, 

hese eyes dif- 

the one isa 
Vari- 
rles so as to receive light 
within hun- 

lense 


ucture; 
is lenses set at 


one 
each 
filament 
induces 
ido retina or 
other is a 
single organ of a compound lense type 
large number of ac- 

rays upon the retina. ‘The ver- 
tebrate eye is the familiar type and we 
will take the human eye in illustration. 
moderate amount of 
mon sense will, as a rule, preserve 
harm during the earlier 
periods of infancy. We should keep 
in mind, however, that the eye is con- 


nerve 

sensation or 

ilar change in a ps¢ 
nerve centre within. he 


which throws a 


tink 


Cleanliness and a 


the eyes from 


structed as a light receiving organ and 
receive only a moderate amount 
of light from the first. Weshould also 
remember that the thin translucent 
eyelids of an infant afford no protec- 
tion against the direct rays of the sun 
and that the sunshades of baby-car- 
riages should be designed for use 
rather than ornament. When any ab- 
normal condition, strabismus 
or squint, is observed in the eyes of 
young children the case should receive 
prompt attention andtreatment. The 
majority of children are born more or 
less far sighted. ‘The eye in trying to 
correct this defect, is constantly fo- 
cussed excessively. The muscle be- 
comes fatigued and in its effort to keep 
up a long continued strain, is thrown 


ld 
snouid 


such as 
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into a condition of spasm or cramp. 
It cannot relax as it should and near 
sightedness results. Near sightedness 
can be either congenital or acquired 
for in reality it is the failing, from one 
cause or another, of the firm fibrous 
box in which the eye is inclosed. In 
such cases the delicate nervous tissue 
underneath is no longer protected if it 
is under normal conditions and is com- 
pelled to undergo a strain to which it 
is not equal. When merely extreme 
tension is the result a slight pain in 
the eye is produced accompanied by 
considerable headache. Whenthe ten- 
sion is so great as to produce rupture 
there results inflammation and irregu- 
lar contractions which change the focus 
and in some cases distort it into what 
is called astigmatism. 

When a child begins to see badly or 
to bring the objects too close to the 
eye every effort should be made to 
save those organs from unnecesasry 
use. Before the period of school life 
the preventive treatment of both my- 
opia and cross-eye must be largely a 
matter of regulating the amusements 
of the child. It is, of course, appar- 
ent to any one that it is not of the 
slightest moment whether the child 
looks attentively at books, pictures or 
games as the strain upon the eye is the 
same. Asa general rule for the guid- 
ance of parents in watching their chil- 
dren’s eyes the most important danger 
signals to be noted are headaches, in 
ability to see clearly at a distance and 
the approximation of the task to the 
eyes. A good plan is to have a set of 
standard types or select some promi- 
nent object which can be seen any 
time at home and test from week to 
week, or oftener, the vision of children 
who are using their eyes in study 
And even out of school hours there 
are many means by which the strength 
and work of children’s sight may be 
menanced. In many homes common 
prudence is disregarded and young 
children are permitted to abuse their 
eyes by straining over their studies in 
an indifferent light. 

This is a matter which should have 
the immediate and serious attention of 
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all parents and guardians. No child 
nor anyone, for that matter, should pore 
over any task in which eyesight takes 
part. The practice in both old an 
young is fraught with danger and ust 
ally results in impaired powers of visio 

Certain ostentatious fashions at tl 
table, inthe menu and the decorations 
are no longer in good form. Truth t 
tell they never were at all save w 
those who never go far into the art 
tic inner sense of things, and whe 
the ostentation of wealth could 
longer carry this efflorescence of tast: 
in the popular wave; the reaction ver 
quickly set Sweet simplicity nov 
reign at the board, A bill of fare 
not overloaded with rich and unwhol 
some dishes is now considered the bes 
taste; more attention than ever is pa 
to the digestibility and palatability 
food, and the good housewife ni 
knows that the sirloin steak is bett« 
and more nourishing than the tend 
loin steak, and that it is more healt! 
ful when somewhat rare than whi 
overdone Che value of meats w 
their juices not destroyed by fire « 
not be overestimated, and as the tast 
for it can be cultivated, the judici« 
housemother will see to it that the o 
portunity be laid before her fam 
Greater simplicity in foods natura 
travels on parallel lines with a m 
refined taste in the table linen, chi 
glass, silver and floral decorations 
Past a certain point of legitimate de 
oration and display an _ unculture 
taste is nowhere more offensive tl 
at the table. Contrast mentally t 
difference between the polished n 
hogany board of the old aristocrat 
regime, with only a few fine linen d« 
ies to relieve its mirrowed surface, 
china and silver which were fami 
heirlooms, the choice cut glass, and t! 
ostentatious display of the parven 
with a reckless aggregation of de 
ated linen, effulgent silver with the at- 
mosphere of the shop not yet worn o! 
the latest and most. elaborate chi: 
service, gorgeous candelabra and flow 
ers galore. Is not a return to great: 
simplicity a happy relief ? 













COOKERY. 


ncrease in this country, and the placed in the pie dish, they are then 


Vegetarianism is undoubtedly on or a few Jerusalem artichokes are 


entific and hygienic arguments in covered to cook through for some time 
vor of it are constantly growing in before the crust is put over, and will, 
e minds of the people. That vege- if well seasoned and gently cooked, 
ble pies are palatable and nutritious produce a most savory pie. It is not 
ay be news to many, and those who necessary to be a vegetarian in order 
ve never enjoyed them will find an to enjoy the wholesome and delight- 
expected treat in store forthem on ful dishes that may be prepared by 
r first experience. A light short means of vegetables. We have be- 
st or a crust made of potato may be come such great meat eaters that our 
to cover them. Most vegetables vegetables are somewhat neglected. 
in pies should be cooked before They make excellent food for chil- 

be richer if fried in a little fat, then 
ered with either stock or water and Among vegetables that serve as ac- 
mered until tender. Such combi- companiments to meat dishes there 
tions as the following make the are some which are not so frequently 


them for this purpose. They dren. 


st delicious vegetable pies imagin- used among us as they deserve to be. 
e: Carrots cut in finger lengths Among these are cucumbers, chestnuts, 
first braised, frizzed onions, sliced celeriac,  salsify and ambergines. 
sh tomatoes, and a layer of cooked Cooked cucumbers make a very delic- 
aroni at the top; plenty ofsaltand ious dish of which few people know 
yper, and well-flavored, brown gravy little. ‘They may be served with white 
up the dish A second pie is sauce or fried, after first making them 
ide of alternate layers of parsnips tender by boiling in salted water and 
boiled in salted water and sliced, drying them on a cloth. Cut them 
ked macaroni and celery; season- into pieces the thickness of a finger 
g, and some of the water in which and about one inch long. Chestnuts, 
celery was boiled, slightly thicken- after boiling until tender and being 
and enriched with a little milk skinned, should be dished with brown 
red over it \ little grated cheese sauce for roast meat, and with white 
roves this pie to the taste of most sauce for boiled meat or poultry. Cel- 
ple. The third pie contains alter- eriac is also improved by having melted 
te layers of cooked haricots and butter served with it. Salsify is an 
wed mushrooms, the mushroom excellent dish when boiled, served with 
with plenty of seasoning, and various sauces, fried after dipping in 
east bit of minced onion to supply batter and bread crumbs, or cut in 
quor. lengths and added to stews. The use 
e fourth pie is said by some epi- of some of these vegetables as indi- 
es to be the best of all. Sliced cated above, will be found to make an 
toes and onions, a turnip, parsnip, delightful addition to the family menu. 
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SIMPLE yet rich and elegant 
toilet for an afternoon reception 
is shown in one design. A 


black satin with an artistic relief on 
the skirt in heavy white applique and 


jet, extending in delicate spirals almost 
to the waist. The bodice is close fit- 
ting, ending just below the waist line 
with wide epaulettes of fawn-colored 
chamois, edged with lace opening over 
a vest of heliotrope velvet. The im- 
mense puffs of the sleeves extend almost 
to the wrists, where they are finished 
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tion, 
Satin, 
in a graceful demi-train 
is a perfectly plain 


semi-decollete 








with an outiine 
large picture hat of heliotrope complete 
the 


beautiful and 


charming as to merit a brief descrij 
The material is a golden-brow 


the skirt 


Waist with 
neck and large 


to just above tl 


tive feature of 
ful trimming, 
on white satin. 


bodice at 


flare out on 


breadth to the hem. 
extends the en length of the sk 
where the back breadths 
gores, and disappear in the full, 
ful folds at the h 
ple, rich and beautiful, 
gestion of classi 


and design whicl 


in other costs 


Mrs Rachel! 
the prominent women of the nationa 
American Suftrage 
fine , statuesque figure and, 
other sensible 


with a number 


bers of that body 
f dress which have bee 


those articles « 


condemned 


principles from time immemorial. 
her beautiful summer 
season entertains many noted leade 
»f the suffrage cause, and her war 
robe contains a number of artisti 


highly becomming 


shown in the 


gown of rose-colored cashmere, wh« 
classical lines sweep unhindered fr 
the yoke of white Venitian point tot 
feet. The pattern 
finished with deep embroidery ab: 


the hem, ar 









harmonious 
One of Lady Henry Somerset’s mos 


not over full, and fa 


} 
sieves reat his 


bands of gold appliq 
hese bands cross the 
tne 
rradually narrowing 
in front where they 


The gown is sin 


might well be adopte 
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te embroidery encircles the yoke 
ch is finished with a high standing 
ar. The sleeves are tremendous 
ffs at the shoulders, close fitting 
ow the elbow. arge bow of wide 








k velvet ribb with floating ends 
the left sh ie ympletes this 


+ + 


tistic and fas- 
g house gown of Mrs. Avery’s 
obe is one of pr gray crepon, 
Sse. The gow opens down 
ntire front ver a panel of pale 
yw accordion pleated chiffon which 
ms an exquisite ontrast to the 
ate gray o! the g . rhis panel 
skilfully cor tinued » the throat 
ere it 1s finishe a high stand- 
¢ collar ornamented with the now 
ionable rosettes on each side of 
neck. A wide flaring sailor collar 
ends over the shoulder, formed of 
e yellow chiffon like the panel. Big 
ves finished below the elbow with 
leep lace ruffle complete what is 
ost bewitching and becoming gown 
the house. 
Private theatricals and fancy dress 
irties have been all the rage at the 


Ss 


+ 


swell watering places and in large par- 


ties in country houses this summer. 


he illustration shows a marvellous 
fetching gown worn at one of these en- 


tertainments which was a great success 
a few weeks ago. The design is a 
harvest costume in greenish blue cash- 
mere, embroidered with barley and 
field flowers Ihe skirt has alternate 
panels of the embroidered cashmere 
and accordion kilted gold veiling, of 
which the bertha and sleeve ruffles are 
: ile 


gird! 


‘ 


also formed. \ wreath and 
of barley, cornflowers, poppies and 
wheat, and a sheaf of barley and 
sickie Ccompiete a ¢ ostume representa- 
tive of the Country’s harvest time 
There are sudden and capricious 
changes of climatein our latitude which 
render almost imperative a cloth gown 
suitable for cool days, the falling of 
the temperature aftera rain, or a jaunt 
up the mountain side with a stiff breeze 
blowing. The skirt of brown cloth 
edged with fur opens over the V—in 
the illustration, which is of crimson 
and black brocade. The tight fitting 
jacket is of the red and black brocade 
and has a band of fur about the neck 
and around the bottom of the waist. 
The large sleeves of the brown cloth 


en eT? ET 
BR es em mee 


PCT I Fa 
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taper toward the wrist and are finished 
with a band of the fur. A tiny bonnet 
en Suite completes the toilet. 

There is no more refined and poétic 
color than gray, and in its lighter tones 
itis one of the coolest and sweetest 
hues for summer wear. One gown of 


FOR A FANCY DRESS PARTY, 


pale gray, the skirt being full and 
plain, the jacket is close-fitting, and 
opens over a vest of applique work in 
gold and black on a foundation of 


white chamois. This vest is remov- 
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able, and is easily replaced by one 
chiffon or lace for a more dressy a; 
pearance. A narrow braid about tl 
flaring collar of the coat and the lars 
mother-of-pearl buttons complete th 
simple but refined and effective toilet 

* 

* 

There is no season of the year whe 
any woman can safely affordto d 
pense with that reliable, convenie 
and altogether desirable adjunct of t! 
wardrobe, a serge gown. The blaze 
jacket is now several seasons old f: 
the serge frock, and the illustrati: 
shows the latest style of coat in vogue. 
The fashon is severely plain, asa pra 
tical gown should be; the full sk 
hangs in graceful, unbroken folds fro: 
belt to hem, and the little cutawa 
collar at the throat shows the stiff line 
collar and four-in-hand tie. rt 
model is of dark green serge, but an) 
other color in serge or any light suit 
able cloth will also make an appropri- 
ate gown. 

* * 

Midsummer shows fewer brides tha 
the Easter season and June, yet the: 
were several very fashionable weddings 
lately. The trousseaux were elegant, 
and showed a number of exquisite 
novelities. One bride was _ photo- 
graphed in a beautiful gown of sky 
blue crepe, n’chey embroidered and 
fringed at the lower edge, and caught 
up into the semblance of a Wattea 
back and front over blue satin and 
under a square collar of white saz 
chine, edged with a full frilling. 

Another bride had a peach satin 
evening dress of a most lovely tint 
On each side of the full, sweeping 
skirt in front, at the foot were larg 
butterfly bows of rare old pointe 
Venise, while the corsage was finishe 
with a draped trimming of the same 
lace, falling thence onto the skirt in 
loose, artistic manner about half w: 
between the waist and the hem, Pro- 
bably no bride has considered her 
trousseau complete without the usetf 
silk waists of various colors and 
least one black silk or satin skirt to | 
worn with them. Even a bride nee 
an emergency toilet. 
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he modes to-day are more or less a beautiful and statuesque brunette 
traordinary. A woman in a black has a penchant for large picture hats 
cpon gown and a full black satin cape ___in these variegated straws, and several 
ttering from the neck to the hem crown and brim in contrasting colors 
th large steel pailletts, surmounted seem to grow more noticeable as the 
a straw bonnet of a miraculous green season advances. At Cape May a 


earing large palm leaves cut into 
nts standing out to all points of 
e compass mingled with deep pink 
ses, May serve as one iilustration. 
other vision of the vagaries of 
shion was furnished by a woman 
aring a long black satin coat reach- 
g to the feet, and open all the way 
show a white satin lining, the head 
pped off with an enormous black hat, 
diating fluffy black ostrich plumes, 
ke spokes from a wheel. Many of 
e swellest models shown are strik- 
gly unique as well as very beautiful. 
e from a well-known Parisian house 
is a marvel both in color and design. 
e skirt was of cerise silk, witha 
ack hair line stripe; the bodice white 
ffon front and back, having a trim- 
ng of black net, covered with steel 
1 a applique of fine Brussels point; 
tached to this were square ends fall- 


ae 


ee ae 
a 


ee 
a 
+ mee Re 


g over each shoulder. Miss Leiter 
Washingson, who recently became 
s. George Curzon, had a wonder- 
y elaborate and beautiful trousseau. 

One of her exquisite gowns for evening 

was alight green satin with a court 

train of magnificent green velvet of a 

rker tint. The petticoat was of 
te satin almost covered on the 
nt breadth with the new mother-of 
irl paillettes, blended with pale blue 
es. The front breadth was shaped 
fit on to a hip piece, the latest and 
st successful device for the treat- 
ent of the full skirts. An exquisite 
nch bodice also included in Miss 
ter’s trousseau was of silk of a rich 
le of amber filled with evanescent 
shifting lights which charmed the 
This was almost covered with 

1 batiste, worked in the open hole 
roidery, the full front and the 
eves cut in one, with an exceedingly 
eful effect. of her hats have attracted attention, 
“? both on account of their picturesque 

n headgear this season pronounced _ effect and for their fitness to the dark, 
elties in the way of hats with the piquant face under them. One of her 


\f 


A CLOTH GOWN FOR COLD DAYS, 
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most striking hats is a large modified 
Gainsborough with the crown of rough 
black straw and the wide brim of open 
work pink stray with a lace insertion. 
This hat was trimmed with pink 
chiffon and black ostrich feathers, and 
gave the finishing touch to a gown of 
black and white checked silk, with a 
vest of rose-pink chiffon. Equally 
effective was the Napoleon with a 
white crown and the up-turned brim of 
moss green rough straw, trimming 
with aigrettes and stiff black lace 
wings and bunches of red clover. A 
deep yellow leghorn hat was trimmed 
with ox-eyed daisies and big fluffy 
loops of yellow silk mulls. 

The present season has been one to 
make the heart of the jeweler rejoice 
The era of jeweled ornamentation is 
in full swing; those who have felt in- 
clined to follow the fashionable trend 
in this direction have had many avenues 
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opened for the gratification of the 
tastes. One of the most 
dications of the popular application 
of the jeweled fad, is the ornamente 
parasol and umbrella handles. The 
come in four principal styles, 
spherical and olive-shaped knob, t 
Louis XVI cane handle, and th 
crutch Lapis lazuli and blo 
stone and agate knobs, and many-sid: 
tops, with a gold serpent coiled arour 
the base, or resting in a little 
based metal, are one of the fancies 
the moment; but the dernier cri ist 
handle made of jasper, onyx, and clea 
white rock crystal. Glass balls cut | 
facets 
those who require less expensive ar 
novelties 


recent 11 


} 


stick. 


cup 


and spirals are provided f 
ticles, and lately some 
mottled Venetian glass have appeare: 
that are not by any means ordina 
looking, not costing a tent 


of the price 1f some others. 


aithougn 





LATI 
BY LEONARD 


HAT the medieva 


were 


Te and 
gaivinits ana 


popularly 


\ 


Rosicrucians 


supposed to be capable of 


modern science has, in 
ndeniably ac- 
more won- 
imagina- 
propound., 
as A. Edi- 
have demonstrated beyond any 
Iwan ] ’ ] 


plished, as well as even 
il results than the 
of 


1 


olas Tesla ana Phe 


most 


occu lared to 


re by their wonderful elec- 


overies, that the wildest 


Paracelcus and N« 


npared to 


ystrada- 
the 
now 


S are as notn 
te possibi it t| can be 
jured up and developed by 


onward march of science. 
‘Abacadabra ” and ‘‘ hoct 
the 
limmed by the 


1S-Do¢C ns ”° 
had a ee 
hac eir alleged 
prac tical 
elations of such inventions as the 

And so 
find the 
set aside 


steries ( 


etoscope and graph. 

long the line until 

alchemy 
of 

ng and natural 

y bridged con- 


h sea but have 


we 
imagining 
the yet greate 

Modern er gineer 


marvels chemis- 


“ 


es in 


transporta- 
on that may be al- 


time 


id comm 
st said to Nave 


nnihilated 
space. 
Empircism and qua , 
ger humbug the world with their 
rfatanry and shallow devices, such 
edical imposters 
nostrums 
not even 
sitating to promise its dupes immu- 
ty from both old age and death. 
Dr. Faustus and Mephistopheles 
sign, convey and deliver their 
tracts for the elixir of life on the 
ratic stage, to which and similar 
es such nonsense has been rele- 
gated, for the a chirurgeon 
longer, and his only opportunity 


Kery Can no 


ose wi 
lushingly offered their 
ifics for all di 


spec seases, 


barber is 


DISCOVERIES 


F 


IN DERMATOLOGY. 


PITKIN, M. 


some connda- 


unexpected 


for blood letting is when 


ing ¢ 
— 


istomer receives an 
from held in thoughtless 
fingers. Sut if the ‘‘ elixir vitae” of 
the Rosicrucian been 
along with other 
whereby the madi 


jab 


has classified 


} 


popular qaeiusions 


ness ot medieval 


crowds may be mod- 


ert pati aiogical 


ot Il 


exhibition at 


ir. oschwen 


of the medical sk 
our ag 
Dermat 
added its 
ns all 


‘ rr ~ ‘ ry +¢ 
its functions go, 


e 


riddle perpetual you 
has succeeded and 
no one need despair whether young and 
ly wrinkied and flabby, of be 
changed, physiognomically at least, 
a veritable Nir 
into a man as handsome as Dr. Faus- 


or old 


; Ay 


de "VEn LOS, OFT 


tus 1s said to have been, immediately 


after he had bartered his soul 
Prince of 
petual youth. 


It is 


came to the con 


Darkness for t 
nearly 


ogy shoul 
a speci 1 Dranch 
legi nce, but as 


> of 


egi 

that requires 
to no branch of 
medicine order to qualify a phy 
cian to become an adept in the 

tice of this specialty Although 
matological troubles do not involve 
vital issues, yet I have known 
ands of cases, where men and women 
have been brought, through their mor- 
bidly dwelling on their physiognomical 
defects, into such a state of melen- 
cholia as to affect most seriously their 
general mental and physical condition 
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to a degree so intense as to render them 
fit objects for a sanitarium. 

It was about this time too that I 
came across that absorbing romance 
of Victor Hugo entitled ‘‘L’Homme 
qui rit,” which told the story of a 
member of the British House of Lords 
who had in his youth been stolen by 
vagabonds, and whose face by the en- 
largement of the mouth, the trimming 
of the ears, and the disfigurements of 
the nose as well as the rest of his 
physiognomy, had been given such an 
exaggerated, ceaseless and ludicrous 
grin that a glance at his countenance 
and comical expression forced all be- 
holders into convulsions of laughter, 
as intense as those which always greet- 
the appearance upon the stage of the 
celebrated clown, Joseph Grimaldi. 

| also believed, and still believe, 
that dermatology can be utilized to 
save people who are hyper-sensitive 
over their features, from suffering such 
as the great French novelist credited 
his hero with. This, first by numer- 
ous experiments and later by hundreds 
of operations, I have proved to be pos- 
sible. I can therefore truthfully say 
that it matters not how exaggerated a 
facial deformity may be, it can be re- 
moved without pain or anxiety to the 
patient. Ears such as Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne describes as being possessed by 
Donnatello in the ‘* Marble Faun,” or 
those with which Shakespeare decor- 
ated the head of McBottom in the 
‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream ” can be 
so pared down and diminished as to be 
a beauty and a joy forever. The He- 
brew who thinks his nasal patent of 
Semitic nobility is too large, or the 
belle of the four hundred who imagines 
her retfrousse nose to be tilted too much 
upwards can have these entirely alter- 
ed with the same facility that Aladdin 
had his old lamp exchanged for a new 
one. The mouth that gapes, as Tom 
Hood put it, “‘from ear to ear,” or 
that is too small for the sensibilities 
of its owner, or whether the lips be of 
the Hapsburg, the hare or the African 
types, they can all be reduced, en- 
larged or modified to normal propor- 
tions. A low forehead can be chenged, 
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if not to the dome-like brow of a p! 
osopher, yet to one which is at le: 
more consonant with intellectual vig 
And as for wrinkles, crowsfeet ar 
droopful flabbiness of the chee 
caused by old age coming on ‘‘as 
thief in the night,” they can all be « 
ily gotten rid of, and conclusiv 
prove that old Ralph Venning was « 
rect when he wrote ‘‘ All the bea 
of the world, ’tis but skin deep.” 

To sum up the possibilities of 
skill of the dermatological specialist 
can positively be urged that he car 
change the human features as to di 
a mother’s loving eye, making 
unable to recognize her own child, 
so that a Nidocq would find it imp 
sible, had he to depend upon the fa 
alone, to capture the criminal that 
sleuth hound and detective acun 
had quarried down to his haunts. A 
as for these ailments that are classifi 


as skin diseases, from the unsight 


red birth mark on the face to those 


other caticular disorders such 

eczema and psoriasis, most of wh 
are hereditary yet non-contagious, they 
can to-day be easily disposed of 

our advanced knowledge of causes a 
remedy. 

Skeptical persons may hint that 
is very easy to assert that operat 
such as I have alluded to above 
possible but will notwithstanding, 
mand facts corroborative of how t! 
are done. To meet such requests 
the part of caviling doubters of 
Thomas Didymus type I will now pi 
ceed to describe the actual methods 
which such physiological transfor 
tions are accomplished. A 

Nature has happened to give as 
ciety lady a pug or bulbous nose. H 
looking-glass tells her that it is not 
thing of asthetic beauty and cast 
her eye upon the nose of the statue 
Venue de Milo in her boudcir, she 
comes positively jealous of the Pari 
marble copy of that master piece 
the Greek sculptor’s art. 

Later she learns of what Scie 
has succeeded in remedying in a si! 
lar condition of affairs for one of 
intimates. Thereupon she consults a 


LATE 


matologist who informs her that he 
supply a new nose toorder. Hav- 
settled all the preliminary arrange- 
nts she seats herself in the operat- 
and the surgeon-specialist 
eeds to business by spraying the 
» with cocaine to ensure a painless 
ration. Then he proceeds to cut 
of the cartilage at the end of the 
upper lip, a small 
iaped piece of the gristly substance. 
ng taken away sufficient for 


chair 


ture, close to the 


his 
with 
work 


Ose, he sews p the lesion 
He then goes to 
Praxiteles modeled the 
Hermes out of the wet 
llful fingers regulate 
new nose 1s 
completed. 
rtially done while 


thread. 
just as 
of his 
so do his sk 
exact form that the 
red to 


irse, this is ] 


assume whe! 


artilaginous tissue is being dis- 
the 
together and 
[lo remedy the possibility 


and before the lips of 


have been drawn 
of the nostrils, a 


the 


spreading 
nose-vise is screwed on 
pressli! 


ther 
> Liicil 


1g inwards to the septum. 


ended. The 
a few days during 
however, and principally at 
the vise is worn and kept in po- 
by a silken ligature tied at the 

than a 


operatior 


heals 


f the head. n less 
1 during which the patient may 
nto retreat’’ or’pay a visit to the 
ry for the benefit of her health, 
ilmost magicial change has been 
‘ed, the unsightly pug has disap- 
and ‘‘my lady” is. now the 
nus Victrix.”’ 
get rid of a too strongly defined 
Roman a somewhat 
‘nt method is pursued. After 
ecessary cocaine has been used 
cal anaesthetic purposes, an in- 
is made deep into the skin and 
flesh and epidermis on both sides 
i00ked backwards and kept tem- 
ly away from the bone by an as- 
t operator. A small electrical 
s then brought into action against 
too prominent nasal done until it 
een ground away to the required 
ind shape. Asin the case of the 
delled rétroussé the edges of 


ne or nose 


Nez 
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the flesh are properly cut and trimmed 
down, then sewed together and ban- 
danged until mother Nature does the 
rest. 

Broken, flat, crooked and otherwise 
defective noses are bridged over by the 
insertion of an artificial celluloid part 
after the broken or otherwise imper- 
fect bone has been detached from the 
which is somewhat 
similarly treated in the matter of cut- 
ting into the flesh at the outset of the 
operation and stitching up when finish- 
ing it. In cases, we use the 
knife and temporary nasal 
plug, as the case may require. But 
whatever science needs to bring about 
desired results, the operator must be a 
skilful who not only has to guard 
against possible resultant inflamma- 
tion, the lancet to be 

with the olfactory 
hand and the vein- 
other. 


nasal organ and 


these 


needle 


one 


but in using 
wary oOo! intertering 
nerves on the one 

the 


should add, 


ous system on Nasal ar- 
chitecture, I 
certain amount of grafting, but 
the quantity being compara- 
tively small, the patient who is being 
metamorphised from perhaps a beast 
into a beauty, does not hesitate to sac- 
rifice her or his own cuticle on the al 
tar of personal vanity. 

Having described how dermatology 
alters the feature of 
the human 


requires a 
skin 


needed 


most prominent 
divine, I will explain 
to my readers how easily the surgeon 
can the sexegenarian, or 
even valetudinarian tottering along 
towards the seventh and final stage of 
existence, the contour of youth. The 
operation simply consists in restoring 
the original contour of the face by de- 
stroying the effect produced by flabby 
muscles and tissues, that are one of 
the most assured indications of the en- 
croachments of age and even 
more so than is a a wrinkled skin. 
Here the first step is to shave off a 
small quantity of hair in the neighbor- 
hood of the temporal regions and above 
the ears on each side. The patient 
need not be put under ether as the co- 
caine spray is applied and by it ren- 
dering the subject under treatment ob- 
livious to pain. Next, after an incis- 


face 


restore to 


old 
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ion of the skin, horizontally from the 
forehead, an elliptical section of tis- 
sue is removed and the edges of the 
wounds are brought together after the 
facial epidermis has been pulled tightly 
upwards. This naturally disposes on 
the one hand of the flabby muscles 
and tissues, and overcomes on the 
other the relaxation of the skin by 
which wrinkles are developed. The 
operator then concludes his task, after 
observing all antiseptic precautions and 
by carefully stitching the edges of the 
flesh together, An almost immediate 
if not lightning change is apparent 
and the patient, until the hair grows 
again, can easily hide the fact. If a 
man, he can wear a skull cap, or if one 
ff the gentler sex, the hair dressing 
mysteries of the toilet can be brought 
to bear to disguise the temporary loss 
of silken tresses. 

l nsightly ears, such as those pos 
sessed by Pauline Borghe, the sister 
of the great Napoleon, and whom 
Canora immortalized, can and without 
trouble be reduced to normal pro- 
portions, After a cocaine injection, 
anywhere from half an inch to three 
quarters of an inch of tissue is cut 
away Close to the cartilage. Then the 
edges of the wound are drawn together, 
bringing the ear close to the skull and 
entirely removing the objectionable 
flare. A lengthy incision along the 
line of union between the ear and the 
scalp is followed by another elliptical 
one, from the apex of the first lesion 
to the helix or outer circumference of 
the ear, and thence tothe base of the 
original incision. In order to guaran- 
tee a permanent result it is necessary 
to make an incision of the cartilage, 
which unless thus treated has a ten- 
dency to draw the ear back to its 
original location. ‘The severed edges 
of the aurical are then drawn closely 
together and stitched in the usual way. 
A  bungler unaccustomed to the 
‘*modus operandi” is likely to cause 
irreparable injury to this most delicate 
apparatus in the human anatomy as 
the greatest danger comes from the 
rupture of the nutrient artery of the 
aural appendages. I am forced to 
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give this word of caution as I was 
first member of the _ profession 
undertake what many of my confr: 
deemed a daring innovation in the 
main of surgical practice. 

rhe lips of the mouth when too 
are diminished by cutting away, 
externally and internally, along 
ruddy borders of the lips at their t« 
ination. ‘Thenthe edges of the 
as far as required, are cut away w 
the surgeon’s knife and the corners 
the new lips and those portions of 
old one remaining, are carefully dr 
together, sewed and left to heal, w 
may take a week or less. The 
largement of the lips is a matter 
greater facility, and the operat 
practically the antithesis of the ot 

In the case of a person objecting 
the ownership of a low forehead, 
dermatologist recognizes as his 


safe remedy the use of the el 


needie I consequence ol the 
follicles being so carefully protect 
that so far science has not yet 
covered aught that can effect 
extermination. The microscoy 
small electric needle penetrates 


little sac which nourishes the hair 
removes for all time the mortif 
growth of hair on the low foreh« 
But here it must be remarked that 
though the late Lord Lytton in o1 
his novels described a quasi-phre 
logical machine by which the or 

of Benevolence, Veneration, Caus 
and the like could be raised o1 
human skull, yet so far, dermatology 
has left the idea to be worked 
finish by the disciples of Spurz 


and Gall. It however appears t 
that the age of miracles will 


arrived when the head of a Digge 
Indian will be made to rival thos¢ 
Benjamin Franklin and Christo; 
North. If dermatology howeve: 
tents itself with removing perman¢ 
the hair from the face of the Beard 
Woman, as well as the limited 1S 
taches and beards from the _ lowe! 
portion of the physiognomy of so 
women, thus disagreeably embellis 

it will not be exceeding its pr 
functions, 
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Scars whether caused by accident 
disease such as small pox, if not too 
eply seated, have been modified and 
some cases entirely eradicated by 

treatment : 


sf 


of the skillful dermaolo- 
Birth marks hitherto supposed to be 

ires for life are now | 
d the life 
by 


easily removed 


too long con- 
their 
ip of bitter- 
ss taken fron m, for 


ho 


ot sorrow, 


ied those who believed 


ises hopeless, 
there can 
another 


ne hing mor than 


the horri- 


1 birth 


red 


sensitive more 
than the dist ng 
rk on the 


geons k 


w by the 

skin graft- 

ié a matter ol! remem- 
Had Hawthorne how- 
known the 


Ooniy 
modern 
he never \ d have written 


iovely 


ores _ 
l neresa 


se, Mary, a1 you to 
” . . 
ic. 

It is my broth 

this, with 


ased I have 


Tom, who 


Vs sheepish, 
alt accustomed 
‘Another girl 

. Yes, and Luc y 

‘One, two, three 

‘Five,’ says Tom proudly, ‘‘and a 
ttier set of littl 


9 O° 


can’t 


isses 


you 


J 


‘But I hoped—’’ I begin, laughing 


‘You'll come then soon, om 
ving oft. 


‘ Do hurry,” urges 


* says 


mother, ‘* Lucy 
be nervous and so worried, for she 
WS no one is so handy with babies 
yourself,” 
‘*T’ve had considerable experience.” 
I say quietly, taking down my long 
r and beginning to brush it. 
‘* But Mary,” says mother, ‘‘ they are 


“ 


BOYS. ” 
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unintentionally became the assassin of 


his wife, through enveloping her in an 
atmosphere of poison in order, on the 
one hand to eradicate her sole blemish 
of a birth mark cheek 
the other, to make her an entirely per- 
fect being. 

I might 
triumphs 
the 


consider t 


on her and on 


expand this account of the 
methods of 
b it I 


what we 


complished so far, is as noth- 


, resources and 


wd infinitum 
when 


dermatologist 

needless, 

have at 

be developed in 

future. Disc 
e will tl 


ost as powerful a 


is the possess r 


that, for th 
the secret 


ion of ti 


SUS 


BOYS. 


: ask laughing. 
hey were only boys, or part 
boys, I'd be perhaps more 


thankfu 
Boys are dreadful toraise,” mother 
declares s¢ ntentiously 
‘* Yes, I know, they nearly tear the 
house down daily, for acertain period, 
but Oh, they do make men!” 
** Some of them,’’ adds mother dry- 
ly. ‘*But you 
and poor 


other four 


are dreadfully slow, 
Lucy, just think! and those 

they'll have the house on 
fire before you get there.” 

‘*Maybe Tom can put it out if they 
do—if he isn’t too slow; he generally 
finds it difficult to hurry.” 

‘*Why Mary!’ 
surprise. ‘* What Aas come over you? 
lom the best he can, but he 
seems to be unlucky, I know.” 

‘*So he does, but it’s been babies ana 


"exclaims mother in 


does 
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so on, ever since I can remember, all 
falling to my care, and Lucy the big- 
gest baby of all. I’ve done her wash- 
ings and ironings, I’ve taken the chil- 
dren through measles and fevers and 
for all these days I’ve labored, I’ve 
never had one cent of pay.” 

‘*But Tom has such a hard time, and 
Lucy is so feeble, you know, and then 
so many babies! If it hadn’t been for 
you, I declare I don’t know what she 
would have done. There! I’m glad 
you are ready, and you'll haveto walk; 
Tom might have brought the little 
wagon. 

‘*So he might,” I repeat, ‘fonly it 
was too much trouble to hitch up; he 
preferred to come on horseback, and 
he knew I was a good walker.” 

I look back at mother, catch the 
troubled look upon her usually placid 
face, and shaking my sunbonnet at her 
laugh as if my heart was happy. But 
it isn’t; I am really out of sorts. 

It isa good mile, up and down smal! 
hills. I have already passed Fern 
Bank, the loveliest place in all our 
country round lately purchased by a 
Mr. Ray Clayton, where to its. cool 
loveliness he brought his _ invalid 
mother, but only to die. People say 
he felt dreadfully and he has gone 
abroad; but boys do love their mothers 
so much—as they ought. 

I pause a moment under the spread- 
ing maple, use my sun-bonnet for a 
fan and wonder how any one possess- 
ing such a home could leave it, and 
dimly imagining how it would seem to 
live in such a place. 

As I near Tom's small home the sun 
glares down—for Tom never had time 
to plant a shade tree—and I see 
four little tow-heads standing in the 
doorway waiting for ‘Aunt Mary.’ 

The heat and dust hav’nt improved 
my spirits,nor the prospect of the hard 
work I know awaits me. Old Rachel, 
the nurse, has her bonnet on ready to 
go the minute I enter, while the four 
little ones gather about me with their 
various complaints and wants.” 

‘* Mary,” says Lucy turning her pale 
face toward me, ‘‘ don’t you want to 
see the baby?” 
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‘*No,” I say, ‘‘I suppose its 
the other samples.”’ 

Lucy’s poor, little face looks s 
How heartless I am! 

‘*{—I think she’s rather prettier 

**She’s a good deal better disposi- 
tioned, at least, as I haven’t heard 
squall yet.”’ 

hen, feeling ashamed of myse 
I go over to the bed and bring fort 
to the light this new atom of humanit 
ready to claim my attention. 

The baby is wide awake and in 
most unusual way, without the leas: 
bit of blinking, stares me in the fac« 

** She is nice,” I say, ‘‘and I m 
admire her self assurance. She look 
as if she wasn’t afraid of me.” 

‘*How queer you are, Mary; 
really the children are so hungry—a: 
I'd like a bit of tea myself.”’ 

I find the ecupbeard very much 
Mother Hubbard’s was, then I turn t 
little Mary the oldest of the five 

** Where is your papa?” 

‘* Down in the harvest field.” 

**Go tell him to come here at o1 
he must go to town and get something 
from the store, or we wont have a 
supper for anybody.” 

Tom comes looking sheepish 
usual. 

‘I declare, Mary, I quite forgo’ 
I knew I ought to have gone to tow 
but the field was so ripe and—” 

‘*Never mind; go now,” I con 
manded brusquely, ‘‘ make haste t 
Here's a basket and a memorandu 
of all the things needed.”’ 

At the end of the second day or 
has been restored and my new ne 
and myself still continue friends, as 
she behaves herself remarkably we 
I name her Violet for the blueness 
her eyes. 

* * * + * * 

It is a year later. I have been o\ 
to Tom’s doing the last work I sha 
ever do for poor Lucy, for death has 
entered the the small cottage and To: 
and his five little girls are indeed lef 
lonely. 

‘*What shall I do?”’ moans helpless 
Tom. 

‘*Hire Aunt Katy for the care 
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ur four oldest take the baby— 
go to work. 

More than another year has passed. 
Violet is over two years old 
uirer and sweeter than anything in 
e world to me. 

Tom has married 
at k eyed 
ace. She is 


and is 


again. A tall 
reigns in Lucy’s 
handsome; but—I 

ile to myself knowing the pace our 
dolent Tom is likely to be put 
through, Ihave been smiling all sum- 
mer. She is kind to the children; 
better still, she is just, and the little 
arm has alredy taken on a look of 
rosperity that is astonishing. 

It isan autumn afternoon. Isit out 
the little yard Violet at my 
side asleep on the grass, her little 
head on my securely 
the ; 


ro 
xi 


woman 
not 


with 


dress 
ind 


down the 


volden 
nning me to 
om road, 
unts from his horse and approaches 
on his little daugh- 
ter then turns to me, and I cannot but 
otice the improvement in him, His 
has improved and 
s handsome, blonde face is tanned a 
uch deeper hue than usual, but some- 
thing of his old sheepishness returns as 


comes dis- 


s, smiles tenderly 


ress in neatness 


he twirls his hat about and says: 
‘*Mary, you've been awful good to 


and—and to me. 


ver been very able to reward you 
but, I thought—I’ve the 
at a good round price, and I’d 


ttle Violet I’ve 
sold 
wheat 


’ ” 
nis, 


ke to give you 
He drops a ten-dollar bill in my lap. 
If the whole wealth of the world had 
denly been laid at my feet I could 
hardly be surprised. I am 
veechless. 


more 


Susan thought, that, considering 
we needed, I'd better not spare any 
Ore now 
' the mystery is explained. Susan! 
‘‘Why Tom,” I say, ‘** I didn’t—” 
You’ve never asked or expected 
anything, and you’ve served me and 
ne for a dozen years. I’ve been 
ir, 1 know, and I thought I was 
onest—I've begun to think I wasn't. 
here he is off, and scarcely believ- 
ng my eyes I hold the ten-doliar bill 
my hand. 


BOYS. 
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wanders off to 
walk 


Violet awakes and 
play. Mother comes down the 
and finds me in tears 

‘*Why Mary!” she says in alarm. 

Then I hold the money aloft and wave 
it at her and tell her where it came 
from. 

‘*My dear,” says mother sadly, 
have you felt our poverty so much. 
The little house has saved us paying 
rent and my pension has kept us from 
want—the children needed so much 
and—and its too bad you have felt so. 
I never guessed it you have been so 
brave.” 

‘*] shall have anew gown, a good 
one, and perhaps a hat. !’m afraid I'll 
not find it such a fortune as I supposed, 
as my wants are so many. But I feel 
like giving three cheers for Susan.” 

Then I miss Violet and handing the 
money to mother I run down the lane 
to look for her. 

lhe child has seldom wandered far, 
but I find this time the little feet have 
strayed a goodly distance, as I cannot 
find her. 

Has she gone tothe creek I wonder? 
Chen I crawl through the thick brush, 
tearing my old calico dress fearfully and 
push my way to the bank. 

There, upon a log that spans the 
deep but quiet stream, I find the baby. 
Oh, how my heart beats! What am I to 
do? The next instant a wild cry issues 
from my lips, for she falls into dark 
waters beneath. 

But, ere, I can reach her she is saved! 
A tall man who has been fishing near, 
brings her to me, gasping and dripping 
and sobbing pitifully. 

‘* She isn’t harmed,” he says, ‘‘ not 
at all, only scared. Don’t look so 
alarmed, Miss Mary—for you see I have 
learned your name, and have been hop- 
ing to meet you, and be a little neigh- 
borly.” Then he places her in my 
arms, with a cordial smile. 

I know him quite well, by sight, and 
I blush, for my appearance (I have lost 
my bonnet) must be rather startling. 
It is the owner of Fern Bank, home 
from his long travels. How I thank 
him I scarcely know, but I soon bear 
Violet home and make her fresh and 
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clean and tuck her in her little bed for 
a long nap. 

Then I don my one respectable dress, 
a new gingham, and start forth to 
spend the first money I ever possessed 
of my very own. 

The purchases have been made and 
I am on my way back, when I am over- 
taken by a low phezton, and in itis 
seated Mr. Ray Clayton. 

Before I know it, almost, bundles 
and I are in it, too! and I am sitting 
beside him, like a veritable Cin- 
derella I half believe myself to 
be, and the prince himself is driv- 
ing. 

He leaves me at our gate promising 
to call and see how the little one is 
after her ducking. While I am so 
happy, I want somebody to shake me 
and see if I am awake. No, I don’t, 
either, for if a dream I'd rather dream 
on. 
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Mother don't seem to heed the new 
dress; she is looking at me. 

‘* Mary” she says I thing you grow 
more beautiful every day. If Ton 
could know how happy he has ma 
you. Poor stupid fellow!”’ 

Ah, but it isn’t altogether Tor 
though I hardly dare own there isa 
other reason, But later onl know the: 
is,of a very truth. 

Violet and I live at Fern Bank, she 
is the same sunny little elf she has eve: 
been, dancing in and out the rooms 
my beautiful home, and I find mys« 
wondering often if it had not been for 
her, if I would have found, like Ci 
derella of old, my prince; and I'v 
considerably better opinion of littl 
girls see what brave 
women the five daughters of om ar 
likely to be, and I would like to beg 
poor Lucy’s pardon for the manner 
which I first received her fifth. 


since | 


COMPENSATION. 


| “age many an acorn falls to die 


For one that makes a tree! 


Ho many a heart must pass me by 


For one that cleaves to me! 


How many a suppliant wave of sound 


Must still unheeded roll, 


For one low utterance that found 


An echo in my soul! 
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F reader, is the pho- 
O many hung 
on wall,’’ to which 
your mental eye turns instinctively when 
; ‘cottage ?’’ 
a primitive but highly 
‘*cob’’ walls 
its 
it or outlay of 
skill than in construct 
ng a dam across his watery habitat 
to look upon. 
mien of its very 
point of 
a root resting 
for by the 
its g 


what sort, 
tograph, amid the 


**memory s 


lirected by the word 
Possibly, one of 
turesque structure, whose 
nd thate 
Ider much 


hed roof cannot have cost 


more thoug! 
the bea er Snows 
But the result is lovely 
| e touchingly humble 


which trom one 
r of 


itoned 


tne al 


gable; 


simply 


sssion oft 
that side you may sketch by 
the letter A minus the 


rawing CTOSS- 


ind their 
whiteness along with the gray thatch of 
off by verdant 
‘* tufted 
eS from which its 
small-paned windows look out, high up 
ler the a mass of pink 
gieaming eyes of a 

ng from beneath 


Its walls are white-washed, 


the roof is beautifully set 


nes, blooming plants, and 


the midst of 
eaves 


the 


above 


Ss, 11Ke agark, 
‘ } + } ] , 
IC DEaAULTY SNVILYV Gian 
low-falling bang over her glowing 


ek 
Having lzed in this simile com- 


thate h is 


newly put 


indu 

eis me to state thi not 
but golden, being 

ry like a t you know ? 
But if 
ray sky, 
ttage develops on the 
of vour ‘Mor 


tare English—probably 


on— 
bang, don 
aackground of soft, 
which the 


sucn, ona 


is the picture word 
sensitive paper- 
nging y’s walls, then, 
from Devon- 
famous for fair women, fine cows, 
| charming 
{nd like a Devonshire cottager, I will 
“tee w h yourself’’ and 
the negative 


my cerebral 


cottages 


r, pit 

develops irom 

led ‘‘cottage’’ from 

lak 

Charming is not the word for it; com- 
| nearer to it. 

is built of wood, on 


what 


ible comes 


lt is very new; it 
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dressed stone, and 
tight, trim glaring, being 
painted yellow with red-brown trim- 
mings; it has many windows, each sash 
of which is filled with a single sheet of 
glass, but no vines wreathe the right- 
angles of these windows into 
beauty, nor do any ‘‘pink porch-roses 
peer’’ into the two, airy, little porches; 


least of all 


a high foundation of 


is very and 


lines of 


is there any moss eaves-drop- 
ping the ‘* heart of home !’’ 

1 ought to say Aearfs, for a new one 
and 
as if from some dim desire to symbolize 
Mr. Fawcett’s exquisite fancy 
and the embarrassing multiplicity of this 
has adorned 
its porch-eaves with wood-work having 
through 


floor, suggests 


moves in every six months, at least ; 


at once 


home’s heart, the architect 


heart-shaped interstices, which 


the sunlight falling on the 
the fourteenth of February in season and 
out of season 

Of course, you say, this is an Ameri- 
can cottage—the type is one only 
common—glaring, ugly, pretentious, and 
quite devoid of extenuating environment. 
‘« But I never said so! The cottage is 
American, and, therefore, thoroughly 
modern, healthful, and capabl And it 
not tell 

like a 
hand—and if its 
leave it alone he 
may as well not imitate the Moors, who, 


too 


e 
’ , ld 
—Vyouu couid 


zs ** one ot a row 


which only it is numbered 


Hun 


tenant has occasion to 


one, 


garian railroad 


when they fled from old Granada, ‘‘ each 
one locked his door behind him, taking 
the key,’’ for the key of 
any cottage in the row fits the doors of 
them all! 
Nevertheless, 


in his flight 


the cottage is a good 
large-lighted, 


in spite of its 


high-ceilinged, 


and 


cottage ; 

solid and square ; 

yellow-and-redness, its general uniformity 

can be made to conserve life and happi- 

ness as well as does the misnamed ‘‘ cot- 
’’ of a Vanderbilt or an Astor. 


tage 
So thought Mrs. Macy, when, after 
fortune — Ameri- 


various vicissitudes of 
can fortune which only the American 
climate can rival in capriciousness—she 
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found such a cottage for rent ; its interior 
walls unsullied, its wood-work undefaced 
by previous tenancy, and, indeed, quite 
without visible drawback, except that its 
twin, closely succeeded by its triplet, was 
so painfully near on the south that con- 
versation in ordinary tones might be 
conducted between the inmates of the 
two houses without the ceremony of a call. 
To sensitive people such as Mrs. Macy 
and her daughter Enswyth, such pro- 
pinquity was distressing; the more so 
that the porches and doors of cottage 
No. 1 opened southward, while those of 
No. 2 opened north. But No. 2 was 
unoccupied, and hoping it might either 
remain so or be taken by nice people, the 
Macy’s moved in and established their 
triangle—a very harmonious triangle— 
of a household ; the mother, the daughter, 
and a maid-servant, with mutual rejoi 

ings over the quiet and the cleanness 
of their new neighborhood. 

Between the two cottages stood a grove 
of towering young oaks, and Enswyth 
liked oaks; those haughty, stately forest 
peers, whose green robes glisten so richly 
and rustle with the very frow-frou of silk 
attire —among them Enswyth meant to 
swing a hammock, and she drew a deep 
breath of anticipatory delight over the 
probable future blossoms of a wild grape 
vine which tangled its curving stemsinand 
out among the slim, straight tree trunks. 

Never think that these young trees and 
this ancient vine formed any screen 
between the red and yellow architectural 


The trees and 


twins above-mentioned ! 
even the vine had been trimmed up so 
that scarcely a leaf was low enough to 
intercept vision ; to gather grapes from 
the vine one had need be a true son of 
Adam, who, the Arabs say, was two hun 
dred feet tall. 

Enswyth felt that if anyone moved in 
next door she would be constrained to 
swing her hammock under the east win 
dows, between a ‘‘ pair of rare pears ”’ 
which stood there, low and tame, like 
vassals under the aboriginal, leafy lords 
of the manor. 

‘There was no house at all on the north 
—only vacant lots; the ladies felt that 
if one must ‘“be one of a row,’’ it is 
‘snsoling to be the first one. 
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cottage never 1 
until it, too, hz 
eight took tripl 


‘¢So near and yet so far 


wyth, perceivit 
yawned betwee 
‘‘So near a 
Mrs. Macy, wl! 
to say: — | Ove 
cut down you! 
‘*¢ Enswytl 
along the pore 
Stared out ol ceé 
dox r 1s open 
Enswyth ass« 
Macy decided 
to start them in 


Enswyth said 


that morning o! 


where she was 
Enswyth 
inwitting ow! 
dog-cart in My 
much attentio 
accom pan lec 
but learning ft 
proper name al 
ance, Miss Mae 
a negro OY, 
the back seat 
acquaintances, 
ance like 
the dickey 


She Nad trie 


into wearing a 


vided by het 
or two appeal 


wore a base-bal 


tan 18 a nappy 


ind-red is notor 


asked Hebe, 1 


10t wear the 


given him? 


‘*Makes me 


Mac Ps said | 
Enswyth, la 
apparel such a 
either his sensit 
She bought t 
put them in het 


at once, it se 


appointments, 


a 
oO Nave moon 
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They took possession, and the adjacent 
ested a minute after that 


ud tenants A family of 
et No. 2 ; 

’ sighed Ens 
ig the social gulf which 
n triplets No. 1 and No. 2 


nd yet no tence! salr 


o, like Franklin, was wont 
> your neighbor, t don’t 
hedge.’’ 

we must have vines 

1, SO that we need not 


yuntenance wil 
nted cordially, and Mrs 


mediately 


SI e would | ly tne seer 


1 her way to the statior 


oiling to meet a cousin 
tely made rself the 
ot a dog-cart only 
( ut and ul attractec 
\ she drove out in it 
by some of her girl friends: 


ym an old Englishman the 
ite se ol her new convey 
y felt constrained to hire 
named Hebe, to occupy 


erst devoted oO her fair 


too, to ve » Hebe 
tan-colore ry | 
t he rebelled after one 
unces, and this morning 
t of rec Black int 
combinatio it black 
ously sinister. Enswyth 
roachfully, why he 
ce new suit which she! 
too cumspicyu Mis 
Llebe ipoiogetically in 
g, sent him off to < } 
+ might not compromise 


veness or } ers 


he moon-flower seed and 


hye n 


UDCA 


] »f } +) 
pocKet, where they iS 
ems, to work dark dl 


for when the train ca! 


in nothing was to be seen of the ey 


per ted cousin 


Enswyth went into the 
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have 
the 
and just as she disappeared 
the 
toward 


waiting-room, thinking she might 


nissed her cous! he crowd on 
platform, 
a young gentle and 


Hebe 


nan 


nies 
pia 


cars, 
walked down the 
and the dog-cart 

‘* Hello,’’ sai 
as set up g-cart ! then 


‘‘How are you, Hebe are 


, ‘mother 
alo id: 
waiting 
for me, I suspect 

im, Mr. Kilmer,’’ 


Hebe, rolling his eyes rather wildly, but 


‘<’Spect I said 


smiling effectively and himself 
Kilmer of 
baggage, Mr 


’ replied Kilmer, 


exerting 


to relieve his travelli 
‘Any mo’ 
sent it on, 


dog-cart, murmuring 


ng-bag. 
Kilmer ?’’ ‘*I’ve 
and got into 
surprisedly: 


the 


‘‘ New horse, too 

Just then Enswyth returned, cousinless, 
to her vehicle, from which Kilmer sprang 
to shake 


radiantly 


ands with her joyously, 


‘* This is as deli | as unexpected !"’ 


he exclaimed 
66 QO tite so'’’ said ! swyth, wonder- 


ing whether he meant his unceremonious 


appropriation of her d cart 
‘é We live 


said, as a feeler 


| | ? 
here now, you know,’’ she 


She remembered very well that he had 
his home, and she 
irprised at not 
ian by his present 


mentioned Mycenae as 
had been secretly more s 


him before tl 


seeing 
appearance, which explained his previous 
absence 
I’m 
‘‘May I take you home 


awfully glad to know it,’’ said 
or have 
la vehi le ot here ?’’ 


your own 


This was delightful 

Kilmer’s 
smile 
me a seat in 
take the 
le Hebe showed 


Enswyth looked into eyes 
with the merriest imaginable 
‘““Unless you I] 


Will give 
this vehicle, | 


shall have to 
street-car,’’ she said, wh 
by the 

; visual orbs that he failed to enjoy 
the situation 

‘‘The car is already gone, I am glad 
Kilmer said, helping Miss Macy 
into the dog-cart and taking the seat 
full 
proprietorship, notwithstanding the cues 
constantly given Hebe’s ivories 
and portentiously rolling eyeballs And 
yet the whole the fault of 


un isually eccentric motions of 


to say,’’ 


beside her, with all the assurance of 


him by 


mistake was 


Hebe, who when Kilmer left home was 


in the service of that gentleman’s mother 

‘*Where do you live, Miss Macy ?’’ 
Kilmer asked, while mentally commend 
ing his mother’s judgment in the matter 
of horse-flesh, presuming she picked the 
steed he was driving. 

‘“*On Quercus Avenue, south.”’ 

‘* Then 
Kilmer, in thrilling accents 

Enswyth regarded him incredulously, 


we are near neighbors !’’ said 


beaut 
thoughts so that he prudently fixed his 
gaze on the 
‘*T can’t tl 
said Enswyth 
‘“Why, in 
corner of QO 
‘¢ Mrs 
*« She's my mother 
Kilmer “*After 
married ‘p 
ee | knew that! 
hh} 


are nea eight 


the y of her eyes confusing his 


horse 


nk where vou live, then,”’ 


that stone house on the 


lercus and Crow 
Dalzell lives there !’’ 
I’m 


father’s death she 


her son ! 
said 
again 

Why, I think 
We live just 
mamma and Mrs. 
are already greai 


never 
we ors | 
across the street, and 
Dalze 
When Miss Macy’s home was reached, 
Hebe thought it time to assert himself 
‘*T’ll jes take yo’ yo’ 
Mr. Kilmer,’’ he said, as Kilmer 
stood chatting with Enswyth after help- 
ing her out 
Kilmer 
and Enswyth imi 
free country 


} 
Vailise Out 


friends !’ 


valise ovah to 


ho ise, 


frowned at the interruption, 
tated him, but this is a 
Hebe took Kilmer’s 

dog-cart, resolutely, 


young man said, suggestively, 
” 


and the 
‘* Take the horse at the same time, Hebe 
‘* Dish yer’s Miss Macy’s horse,” said 
Hebe, sullenly 
‘« What ?”’ Kilmer, flushing 
hotly. He was more embarrassed by his 
blander than 


| 
cried 


Enswyth had supposed it 
possible to be cir- 
cumstances She had not, it is true, an 
very long standing with 
his mortification, 
but she ot see anything in 
take to 
tempt as he proceeded to express in his 
apology. She laughingly endeavored to 
relieve his feelings, and was succeeding, 
Mrs. Macy came ou 
who on earth Enswyth had 


under any 


acquaintance ol 
him ; increased 
his mis- 


cause such profound self-con- 


when wondering 
fetched home 


as a substitute for the expected cousin 
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‘Mamie didn’t come, mamma,’’ said 
Enswyth. Let me present Mr. Kilmer, 
mamma. Mr. Maurice Kilmer.’’ 

Kilmer, bowing, did not note the in 
tense, startled look which Mrs. Macy 
fixed on him, but Enswyth, seeing her 
grow pale and waver as if fainting, put 
her arm around her in alarm, 
‘‘Are you ill, mamma ?’’ 

Mrs. Macy pushed—almost flung—the 
proffered support aside, saying, coldly 


saying, 


‘*¢ NVo—of course not.”’ 

said a Kilmer, 
regarding him keenly all the time, and 
when he had taken she went into 
the house with her daughter, upon whom 
she turned wit ‘« Who is this 
—this young man ?”’ 


She few words to 
leay c 


fiercely 


‘‘Maurice Kilmer,’’ said Enswyth, 
plaintively. ‘‘I met him in St. Louis, 
at Aunt Mary’s. He is Mrs. Dalzell’s 
son.’’ 

Mrs. Macy sank into a chair, she 
trembled visibly, and was still white, but 
again she repulsed her daughter. ‘Let 
me alone,’’ she said ‘*You are just 


like a child ; one cannot change color 
but you must cry out and call attention 
to it even before company.’’ She went 
to her room leaving her daughter sorely 
wounded and amazed. 

‘« Tt is because she 1s } 
wyth thought, ‘‘ but she never spoke so 


li, surely,’’ Ens 
to me before.’”’ 

All the pleasure which the renewal of 
her acquaintance with Maurice Kilmer 
had given her, died away, though she 
did not think of him as the cause of her 
mother’s until the latter 
appearing at luncheon, and treating Ens- 
wyth with a caressing tenderness meant 
and understood as apologetic, questioned 
her closely concerning Kilmer, 
finally said, emphatically: ‘*‘ We must 
have as little as possible to do with these 
Kilmers, Enswyth.”’ 

«¢ Why ?’’ asked Enswyth, in astonish 


strangeness 


and 


ment. 
Mrs. Macy’s face flushed, and she 
avoided Enswyth’s eyes, but she an 


‘‘T can’t tell you why, 


swered calmly 
that 


but I want it 
it must be so.”’ 

‘Tt will be very awkward,’’ said Ens- 
good deal of Maurice 


distinctly understood 


wyth. ‘‘Isawa 
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Kilmer at Aunt Mary’s—she seems t 
think there is no one like him—and his 
mother, Mrs. Dalzell, has been so friendly 
from the first.’’ 

At the mention of Mrs. Dalzell, Mr 
Macy smiled a strange, bitter smile; for 
a time she was silent as if plunged dee; 
in painful thought, and only as they left 


the table did she speak again ‘« Mind 
what I have said to you, Enswyth | 
don’t want that young man coming 


here 
Enswyth w 
too It was bad enough to be 


cut Maurice Kilmer ; 


is perplexed and provoked, 
told to 
it was too bad not 
to be given either rhyme or reason ior 
cutting him W hat 


Chrough her aunt 
best-known 


did it all mean? 


knew of him as 


} . 
sii¢ 


one of the residents ol 


Mycenae, and his progress through town, 


that very morning had been a sort of 
ovation Everyone knew and welcome: 
him 

And Mrs. Macy herself had observed 
that in Mycenae not to know Mrs. Dal 
zell argues one’s self unknown 

‘* Mamma, said Enswyth, ‘if it’s 
anything bad about Mrs. Dalzell or her 


son, why don’t you teli me ?’’ 


‘“ 1 know of 


nothing bad about either 


of them,’ said Mrs. Macy, quickly, an 
rather angrily ‘‘T have seen no more 
of her than you have and not as m 
of him 

Enswyth gazed at her in_ hopeless 


and Mrs. Macy continue 
i 


one adeter 


bewilderment, 
tone ol 
prejudice Le | 
Mrs. Dalzell, and she has done nothing 
het But 


fully just 


in the care 


mined to be above like 


] 
to change my opinion ol 


have reasons for saying that we must 
never be intimate with them: reaso! 
which it is not necessary you shoul 
know, Enswyt [ hope I may yet give 
orders in own house without being 


called to account for them 


This tone, so extraordinary, reduce 


Enswyth to siience concerning tne 


opposite neighbors, but she racked eT 
brains to 


reasons whicn 


account 


satisfactorily for th 
mother withheld fron 


ner 
her so mysterious! y 

She thought they might refer to a fam- 
ily feud ; 
of an airy word,’’ 


one of those ‘‘ civil brawls bre 


from which in Sout 
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ern families heirlooms of hate arise, and 
ire handed down from branch to branch 
the family tree 

But her mother would certainly tell her 
|| about it in that case, besides nothing 
Mrs. Macy than 
to perpetuate a quarrel whose originators 
must all be sleeping the dust together 
it had ever been her boast that she 
ver fell 


t, as Enswyth said 


was more unlike gentle 


now 
out with her neighbors, in 
herself : It’s 
incomprehensible 


mother so 


had never seen her 
Mrs 
aid suddenly, next day, 


one 


trait; yet Macy was not ill 
Enswyth, she 
buv those moon-flower seed ? 


“did you 
‘¢ VYes’m 
‘Il wish them ] 


as over 


you would lant 


want some at this window, as well 
the pore h. 

Che window commanded a view of the 
divined 
‘“* Kil 


mother’s sight 


Dalzell residence, and Enswyth 


that the very house varbored 


‘rs was hatetu 


She obedient] ; ad the 


flower seed 
and prepared to } em to soak, as the 


¢ 


irections on the e » advised ; but 


ton th 


velope 
it was necessary to « » end of each 
seed, first, and she could not accomplish 
flint Old 
just started 
down town, Enswyth ran out on the front 
l n back, but he 


vorch, hoping to cali 


that the seeas were ike 


Hixon, the gardener 


**too iar gone She held the seed 
poreh pillars, and tried 
nent risk of 
the horror of 


offer 


the 


against one ot t 


again to cut 1t at the imm 


her pretty 
Ma rice 


fingers, and to 
Kilmer, who flew to his 
services 
Just a 
ase,’’ 
to decline, but feeling 
1 her 
friendly intercourse in het 


off that end 


not knowing how 


ittie tiny it 
said Enswyth, 


very uncomfortable 


mother’s em} hatic s ispension 
mind, and 
out 


s white rose 


lread of said mother’s coming 


pale and anery as Yorke’ 

sight of crimson Lancasters 

‘QO, Kilmer. Kilmer, wherefore art 
Kilmer, OQ!” t 

ling the rest of the 

d wondering nervously if Kilmer would 

have to ask him. 

a seed is this?’’ asked 

hard as the 

inhappily some 


Enswyth, 


iwughnt 


seeds in her hand, 


ne in; she would 


‘What sort of 
finding the 


seed 


imer, 


nether millstone, but 
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smaller, so that it wasd ifficult to hold. 

‘It is a moon-flower seed.’’ 

Ah! that accounts for its hardness ; 
everything in the moon, they say, is 
frozen solid.’ 

Enswvth laughed. \ Mann or two— 
members of the family next door, came 
and looked on from the porch of 
triplet No. 2 

‘* Are they related to 
moon ?’’ asked Kilmer, 
Mann, | 

I don’t 
but I prefer Mr 
He 


out 


tne man in 


‘their 


the 
name is 
pelieve 

know about the relation 

Man of the 
lives at 


moon as 
neighbor right 
distance.’”’ 

you think your cart 


Kilmer 


red over 


] suppose 
safe from Azm,’’ said 


Enswyth turned as her 
raucherie as her neighbor could possibly 


in her confusion let the other 


MS 


aesire, and 
moon-flower seeds escape from their pink 
prison in the palm of her hand; they 
the porch, and Kilmer 
proc eeded to mince 
Enswyth said 
If I say I wasn’t thinking 


rolled about on 
collected them and 
a bit off of each, while 
distressfully, 
of you—’’ 


It wouldn't in én 


the least console mé, 
said Kilmer 

‘* What would, tl 
the plaintive 
young people of to-day 


ien ?’’ she asked, with 
inflection affected by the 


‘Sav vou’ 


ll let me take you out 7” my 
own trap, some time 
‘Oh,”’ said Enswyth, laughing, ‘‘you 
are positively generous 
Kilmer gave her the clipped seeds, 
saying: ‘* Now they are 
‘* Ready to 


hank you, 


ready to sow 


soak,”’ Enswyth 
Mr. 
- You are going to make a pi 
How unnecessary 

to make a 


Sald 
Kilmer 
lter 
them ! 
‘Il am going screen 
them.’’ 
‘* How unfeeling! 


‘¢T object to 


having the eyes of all 
Mann-kind upon me.’’ 
Mr. Mann, whose name was thus ban- 
died to and fro 
came along the sidewalk driving before 
him his youngest Mann child, whom he 
chastised at intervals, whose 
rent the skies. 
‘««Mann’s inhuma 


among his neighbors, 


and cries 


ity to Mann makes 
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thousands mourn,’”’ said Kil- 
course. 

that quotation until 
hear Mfrs. Mann,”’ said Enswyth. 

Mrs. Mann struck the keys of the 
organ even then, and lifted up her voice 
in the ‘‘ Cottage by the Sea.’’ 

‘‘Allalone! All alone! In my cot- 
tage you've left me /’’ she wailed. 

‘‘T don’t blame murmured 
Enswyth 

‘<«An’ no other’s bride I'll be!’ ’’ 

‘*] don’t blame her said Kilmer, 
glancing at her husband 

‘Come in!’ said Enswyth, hastily, 
and they entered the house where they 
could laugh without insolence. 

But there Mrs. Macy, and 
manner toward Kilmer though perfectly 
polite, was completely chilling ; he soon 
took leave, and Enswyth felt a deep 
pang of resentment and regret. She 


countless 
mer, ol 


** Reserve you 


so? 


him ! 


was her 


liked Maurice Kilmer, but she dared not 
say a word, for her mother wore again 
that strange, pale look, half proud, half 
pained. 

‘*What do you mean bringing him 


here, after all I said to you, Enswyth ?’’ 

‘‘How could | help it? He came 
over and offered to cut these seeds for 
me ; I to refuse? Yow are civil to 
him, yourself ; must I be less than that ? 

Mrs. Macy frowned and sighed. ‘* If 
I had not paid the rent in advance,’’ she 
said, *‘I would leave this place. We 
can’t do that; but once more I warn you 
Enswyth, not to make that young man 
welcome here. / cannot make him wel 
come, and if you do you will bring mor 
tification on him and on yourself, that 
is all.’’ 

With this enigmatical half-threat Mrs 
Macy went to her own room, and Ens- 
wyth stood looking at the greenish 
brown seeds in her hand, with such an 
aggrieved, perplexed expression in her 
soft, blue eyes as must have touched any 
thing less adamantine than said seeds, 
which even changed color. 

She dropped them slowly into a cup 
of warm water which Hannchen fetched 
her; and the latter said, laughingly: 
‘You look so hard in t’at cup, Miss 
Enswyth/ \ike somebodies tellin’ her 


was 


MAGAZINE. 
‘‘Ah,’’ said Enswyth, ‘‘I don't see 
any good luck, Hannchen! \re 
flowers unlucky, Hannchen ?’’ 
Hannchen could not tell Her lar 
stock of superstitious lore had nothi: 
in it the flora of the N 
World, but she agreed with Enswyth 


moo 


concerning 


thinking that there must be some hidde 
and forbidden in a night-bloor 


ing flower, and it was only to please her 


powel 


mother, that Enswyth planted the moo 
them te: 
cans, all 
lo please 


she tried hard to pursue ai 


flower seeds and cherished 
derly in ten 
arranged 
her mother, 
exactly opposite course of feeling toward 
Maurice Kilmer, but 
ble. She liked him, and they met every 
where " 


tomato neatly 


in a shallow box 


that was not possi 


he and his mother were as ki! 
| Mrs. Macy, having no 
explicable reason for refusing Mrs. Dal 


a tacit 


as could be, and 
zell’s friendship, was forced to 
acknowledgment of the truce compell ~d 
by their social intercourse 

Yet Enswyth saw that the 
grudge,’’ might 
rankled in her mother’s heart, 
like a Damoclés’ sword bdver 
radiant Mrs. Macy 
blame her daughter for the 


** ancient 
whatever it be, still 
and hung, 
her 
could not 


Owl 
head 
inavoidable 
encounters which society brought about 
between her and Kilmer, but she blamed 
her for the complaisance with which his 
frequent visits were received, and, for 
her part, treated the young 
with unconcealed coldness, which he 
interpreted unnatural maternal 
did allow it to 
give any serious check to his attentions 
He came over to the front porch where 
Enswyth was inspecting her moon-flower 


own man 
as a not 


jealousy, while he not 


cans, one morning, and asked her if the 
had come uj 
sé No 
Enswyth 
had quite set her heart on having them 


yet 
Not 
‘J] am so sorry, for mamn 


one of them,’’ sa 


‘I’m afraid I cut them off too much 

‘‘Oh, no. I planted them too early, 
or kept them too wet, I think.’’ 

‘‘ Here’s your slippers,’’ said a third 
breaking into the 
abrubtly, and startling the two firs 
speakers, turning, beheld Mrs 
Gimme, the occupant and owner of trip 


let No 3. 


voice, colloq ly 


' 


who 


fortune in some coffee-ground.”’ 


ee 
OF a oe pee reg ee 


en 
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She held outa pair of slippers which 
were vaguely familiar to Kilmer’s mind, 


¢ 


which he refused to recognize pos 

imstances 

‘‘] broke my down to the 

night burnt 
I couldn’t wear my shoe, and 


of yo’ slippers,’ 


vely under the ciré 
toe runnin 
fire that Murphy's house 
aown, an’ 

ma lent me 


explained Mrs. Gimme 


a pair 
laughing apolo- 
, 
goin’ away 
ve ‘em to you. 

mucn od 
her keep 


woman paused 


Kilmer make 
slippers, al 
1oment longer to question Enswyth 
the moon-fl rs ‘You planted 

the 


sne 


moon,’ 
then 


wrong the 


‘Yo 


ne moon 
it they particularly dote on dark- 
said Kilmer 


Gimme smiled 


em 1 


like an indulgent 


top the 


‘‘ Whatever grows on 
ht’ lanted in the light 


ry 


ou ft o pe 


the moon,’’ said she, ‘‘an’ 
* potatoes that inder the ground 


be planted in the dark o’ the 


things 


grow 


low monotone 


above a whisper, peculiar to 
the civil 


SpoKe 
who passed the time of 
Missouri 
ad lived through it all—lived to 
er first husband .led out and shot 
bed: lived to 
deserved the 
f the first—and still lived, tak 
nterest in life and preserving 
the pre- 
agriculture 
to laugh at her 


ile she was sick in 
ry another who rather 
1 sne 
faith n 


authority on 


moon as 


swvth was wont 
and Kil ] 
must blame 1 not 


don't come 


* moon, 

Miss 

told me to cut them 

it I think I cut off the beginning, 
listake.’’ 

hearers laughed, and Mrs. Gimme, 

ng, said, with unapparent shyness, 

If two people plant seeds together, and 


ese seeds 


up 
the end of 


don’t come up, it’s a sign they 
t be friends long 
‘here came a shadow over Enswyth’s 
the real 


’ 


she was thinking of 


1>o> MOON FLOWERS. 


obstacle to her friendship with Kilmer, 
inter- 
preting it asa sign of secretly cherished 
belief in Mrs 
was amused, and anything rather than 


her mother’s disapproval— but he, 
Gimme’s absurd auguries, 


displeased. 
‘* You look like Diana under a cloud,’’ 
he said, teasingly hel fright- 
ened by her 
Che cloud passed from her face in a 
flush 
Endymion 
replied, quickly, indicating 


goddess 


own oracle! 


rosy 
up ‘te 
the 


won't come she 
uhre- 
sponsive tomato cans 

‘‘Diana won't stoop to Endymion,”’ 
Kilmer not indicating the 


tomato cans 


answered, 


gvreen-house, next 
cans 
like those of Enswyth’s, except 


his 


Going through 


day, he observed a number of 


exactly 
that each of them held a thrifty seedling, 
whose large, square cotyledons looked, so 
to speak, strangely familiar 
. Look ] riedner,’”’ 
lis gardener, aren't 
ories? Now 1 won’t have a morning- 
Ihey are pestifer- 


here, he said to 


} 


these morning- 


ao 
5 


| 
glory 


on the place 
ous weeds ir 

The gardener called his attention to 
the fact that the seedlings were too large 
to be morning-glories, and added, ‘ Mrs. 
Dalzell planted them. ‘They are moon- 
flowers 

Kilmer smiled joyously He would 
Mrs. Gimme that signs might cir 
cumvent He the cans 
his chance, and as 
Macy and Enswyth 


show 
themselves set 
into a tray, watched 
soon as he saw Mrs 
together leave their house, he carried the 
substituted 
no 


aforesaid cans across and 
them for Enswyth’s, 
signs of germinating Jom@ noces 

When the ladies the 
pleasure of seeing Enswyth jump for joy 
like a child. 

-* Look at our moon-flowers, mamma! 
look ! ke - 

Mrs. Macy could hardly 
eyes 

‘* Enswyth, I looked at these cans just 
before we went she, ‘‘and 
there was not a sign ot anything sprout- 
and here they are all up, 
strong-looking things.’’ 
are enchanted!’’ said 


which showed 


returned he had 


very one of them has come up 
her 


believe 


said 


out 

ing in them! 

great big, green, 
‘* Oh, they 
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Enswyth. ‘‘I must tell Maurice, ‘ she the window that she could not possibly 









thought. keep an eye on the enemy within. 
Maurice was excessively surprised. ‘Don’t you know ‘ De tout 
‘* Who says we sha’n’t be friends for- coeur?’’’ said Kilmer, in reply to Ey 
ever ?’’ he asked, laughing, but lo! the wyth. 
cloud whose ‘‘signs’’ he failed to under- ‘¢ No,’’ she answered. 
stand, shadowed the azure of his lady's Kilmer took a low seat at Enswyth’s 
eyes again. feet, so that if she looked down 






Mrs. Macy had once more objected would still have to meet his eyes, ai 
strongly to Kilmer’s visits, and Enswyth, recited very earnestly the beautiful lit 
bursting into tears, had exclaimed: ‘I 
wish you would forbid Mr. Kilmer the ‘ ‘The sweetest songs I ever sing 


house, and be done with it! It would __ Are those I sing to you ; 
be a relief te me .”’ The deepest thoughts that I can bring 
Are thoughts I never knew 














Strange to say, Mrs. Macv read her L 

re ‘ ee ae ; Until your soft eyes, questioning 
daughter’s eyes even less wisely than did Had made me question, t 
rs Th 4 " aq maa I ues mn, too, 
Kilmer. The unusual outburst persuaded 
her that Enswyth was indifferent to his My soul lies open to your sight, 
wooing, and from that time she ceased When all the world's away, 
to upbraid Enswyth, and suffered the Like that pale flower, which, at night, 





As ancient legends say 
Unfolds beneath the moon's clear light 
And dies 






young man to continue his attentions 
unwarned and unpitied. 

The moon-flowers grew as if aspiring 
to reach their name-sake orb. ‘Their 





t dawn of day 








stems were like small, green cables. Their Kilmer’s heart was on his lips as 
huge leaves overlapped each other so spoke, and Enswyth’s answered 
thickly that Mrs. Macy, in her little from the depths of her ‘‘soft ey 
porch, was as safe from impertinent while she listened 
gazers as if she possessed the ‘‘ secret of ‘*T love you !’’ he said, and kissed her 
fern-seed.’’ hand 

‘¢Qh, don’t!’’ she said, tremulously, 





She and Enswyth palpitated with long- 
ing to see the vines bloom: Diana’s and rose from her seat; but Kilmer 
silver disk would be thrown into eclipse, 
then, they fully expected. 

‘* do wish | had a poem about them,’’ 
said Enswyth one afternoon, to Kilmer. 
She was making a souvenir for her 
mother’s birthday—a collection of poems 
about flowers—each illustrated by Ens- 
wyth’s own brush, which had a fairy 
skill in floral subjects. 

Kilmer had helped her select the 
poems; better still, he had stolen the ‘‘surely you can give me some cl 
whole collection from her and had it her dislike of me—I've noticed it 
printed just as she wanted it, on lovely 
paper, so that each poem was now ready to like you,’’ said Enswyth, with tear 
bind up with its appropriate illustra- earnestness. ‘I can’t imagine why 

Kilmer smiled rapturously, and ca 
for her to his breast ‘« That’s just wl 






ing, too, held her ‘* by the hands’ 






ratio 


pleaded for an answer to his declara 
‘« You must not speak to me so 







faltered ‘‘Mamma would not be 





willing.’’ 
‘¢ Must I ask her ?”’ 
‘“¢Oh, no I know she wouldn’t 
‘Why not?” 
‘*T don’t know 
‘«'Tell me, Enswyth,’’ he begge 









‘¢ Indeed, I can’t tell why she do 







tion. 

lhe two young people spoke low, 
Mrs. Macy was in the hammock just out- 
side the window where they sat, and the 
window was wide open, though thanks to that’s all, my darling 
Mrs. Macy’s determination to shut out The hammock creaked faintly 
the sight of the Kilmer residence, there was a sound as of a zephyr’s progress 
was such a mass of moon-flowers over among the oak leaves—but when Mrs. 





‘ 


hoped you'd say !’’ he murmured 






ovo 


‘She wants to keep you als 
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Macy entered the parlor she found Kil- 
mer there alone 

[It jarred upon his feelings to face his 
foe now when his love had just left him, 
and he would rather have met a hundred 
hostile men than this one slight, little 
woman, who seemed the impersonation 
f delicate softness from her dark silken 
hair to the hem of her silken gown, but 
he could not postpone informing her of 
his intentions, after Enswyth’s candor. 

‘«Mrs. Macy,’’ said he, with conscious 
abruptness which he could not control in 
lis excitement, ‘‘I have been speaking 
to—to Miss Mac y; and she —she has 
encouraged me to ask your consent to 
my marrying her.’’ 

For a few moments ‘ss. Macy would 

)t believe what she had heard ; she stood 
oking indignantly neredulous ; but 

a few moments’ reflection were 

juisite to convince her that Kilmer did 

t speak presumptuously 

Enswyth was no coquette, and she had 
mother’s gift of liking, or disliking, 

th fervor; she would never allow a 

yr to misunderstand her 

‘‘ Did she encourage you to suppose, 
sir, that I would give my consent ?’’ asked 
the astonished mother, sternly 


l 
‘‘Why not ?’’ asked the anxious lover, 
diplomatically 
‘ Because, sir, b to you at a 


tor for my daughter’s hand 
‘May I know your.reasons for that, 
Mrs. Macy.’ 
Mrs. Macy flushed ; and moving slowly 
to the seat which Enswyth had lately 
ipied by the vine-screened window, 
seated herself. It might have been 
green light there, but Kilmer thought 
looked pale—without doubt, ‘‘ the 
near her heart seemed to shiver— 
me! was that heart so cold ?”’ 
er tone was cold enough as she 
ied to him: 
‘I can only say that my objection is 
which has no reference to your per 
|character, Mr. Kilmer—nor to your 
une or—family—so you will see it is 
* you cannot remove.’’ 
Then your opposition is cruel, Mrs. 
Macy,’’ said Kilmer, taking his hat. 
‘You must have expected it, Mr. Kil- 
i never let you believe that I 


favored your attentions to my daughter.’’ 

Chis was exasperatingly true 

Kilmer had gone on braving Mrs. 
Macy’s frowns because a smile from 
Enswyth was worth such prowess, but he 
had never been able to forget the frowns. 

**] hope you will give up your suit,’’ 
said Mrs. Macy, rising. 

‘« Never !’’ said Kilmer. ‘‘ Miss Macy 
loves me!”’ 

‘* Poor child !’’ murmured Mrs. Macy, 
involuntarily quite audible 

Perhaps Kilmer deserved it for tri- 
umphing so openly over the cruel parent, 
but it made his blood boil. 

‘Enswyth will not disobey me,’’ said 
Mrs. Macy, looking at him, ‘‘and I tell 
you again that I'll never consent to your 
marrying her.’ 

‘* We shall see,’’ said Kilmer, grimly. 
‘*If you had any fault to find with me 
or my prospects, it would be different— 
but ina clear case of Dr. Fell, no one 
can blame the doctor for not taking an 
antipathy into consultation.”’ 

Mrs. Macy did not smile at this; it 
was hardly to be expected that she would, 
and Kilmer noting the slightly scornful, 
slightly sorrowful gravity of her beautiful 
mouth, promptly hated himself for seem- 
ing to make light of the obstacle which 
her opposition presented to his happiness 
—but it was intolerable to feel that the 
scorn was for him, and the sorrow for 
Enswyth. 

He went out on the porch and Mrs. 
Macy accompanied him, saying ‘* You 
must promise me, Mr. Kilmer, not to see 
Enswyth again, and not to write to her.’’ 

Kilmer found it hard not to indulge in 
some derision as he refused this demand. 

‘* You can’t seriously suppose that I 
will give her up like that,’’ said he 

‘«’Then I will leave Mycenae. I will 
leave the State. I can ill afford to make 
such a removal, but I will do so at once, 
unless you promise to entirely leave off 
your attentions to Enswyth.”’ 

She was in dead earnest, and Kilmer 
saw that he must yield or else lose sight 
of his new-won love, who was no more 
than a helpless, little dove in the resolute 
ward of her eagle-like guardian 

He gave the required promise, and 
added reproachfully: ‘‘ 1 would not have 
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believed that you cou/d be so cruel, Mrs 
Macy.”’ 

Mrs. Macy felt a momentary pang of 
pity as she looked into his handsome, 
troubled face, and he, perceiving this, 
said imploringly: ‘Surely, you'll let me 
see her once—to tell her—to explain—' 

‘* Oh, I can explain,’’ said Mrs. Macy, 
hardening instantly. ‘‘ You will do well, 
Mr. Kilmer, to regard your suit as 
decided, not postponed.”’ 

‘*T can’t do that,’’ he 
can only hope that you will change your 


answered, ‘‘] 


mind 

‘ Unfortunately, it is not easy for me 
to change,’’ said Mrs. Macy, with a 
touch of bitterness incomprehensible to 


Kilmer. ‘You might as well expect 
these moon-flowers to bloom in the day 
time.’’ 

It was the refinement of cruelty to 


mention the moon-flowers, over which 
the unhappy wooer’s love had ‘ flamed 
into Kilmer took 
and Enswyth, who had been listening 
behind the lace curtains of the open 
porch window, rushed off to her own 


> 7 
confession. leave, 


room to weep passionately. 

‘*What does it all mean ?’’ thought Kil- 
mer, savagely. ‘‘I believe that marble- 
hearted Mrs. Macy is jealous of her 
daughter !’’ 

But as he could hardly fancy the elder 
lady enamored of Aim, his base conjec- 
ture recoiled upon himself, causing him 
a profoundly jealous pang as he remem- 
bered how gracious he had seen her to 
other devoted suitors of Enswyth’s. 
Study the problem as he would, he found 
only the mortifying solution that Mrs. 
Macy hated him for himself alone, but 
there was a gleam of hope in the fact that 
she could hardly hinder him from seeing 
Enswyth occasionally, at the houses of 
their mutual friends, and he rejoiced in 
the poverty which prevented his possible 
belle-mere from making herself impossible. 

Matters were bad enough though, as 
several unhappy weeks showed him. Mrs. 
Macy had about as high an opinion as 
Jove had of lovers’ vows, especially those 
made to stern parents ; she did not rely 
on Kilmer’s words too implicitly, but 
became a dragon to her daughter, so that 
the poor girl scarcely dared look across 
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THE LIGHT OF 








HY it was called Rainbow Alley, 
nobody seemed to know. ‘The 
houses were tall and tottering and 

the little space between the buildings 
which constituted the ‘‘alley’’ was so 
narrow that it is hardly possible that a real 
country rainbow had ever dared to enter 
such an unpromising locality. Stretching 
across the alley, from house to house, at 
irregular intervals, were various clothes 
lines, often decked in all the colors of the 
rainbow and belonging to some well-to-do 
family and a poor laundress. The clothes 
line usually belonged to the poor laun- 
dress, and the garments on it to the well 
to-do family. Perhaps the alley derived 
its name from the varied articles waving 
from the lines above it. At any rate, it 
was a very unpleasant place in which to 
live. The air was impure, the houses old 
and wretched, the doorways crowded 
with untidy women, and, worst of all, 
the streets fairly swarming with uncared 
for, and often unloved, children. 

An interested group of these children 
were gathered round a little girl near one 
of the doorways. Her dress, although 
patched with all sorts and colors of 
cloth, was as clean as soap and water 
could make it. Her bright, golden hair, 
in spite of the obstinate little ringlets 
slipping out from it, was bound neatly 
on her head with an old faded brown 
ribbon. The dirty and untidy children 
looked upon her as some sort of a fairy 
they had never seen such a girl in Rain 
bow Alley before. 

‘*Where’d you come from ?’’ asked 
Becky Brown, as she eyed the new-comer 

‘‘From Virginia,’’ answered Marie, 
the new-comer. 


‘‘ Where'd you live there ?’’ continued 


the questioner. 

‘¢In a great, large house with trees all 
around it, and everything nice,’’ said 
Marie. 


‘¢ Whew !’’ exclaimed a dozen of the 


children at once. 
‘«I’d have stayed if I’d been you,”’ 
semarked Beckey. 











RAINBOW ALLEY. 








‘‘Father had to come away 
explained Marie. 

‘«Ts that man that drinks all the t 
your dad?’’ asked another interest 
one 

‘Yes,’’ answered Marie, as her he 
drooped ‘* But he didn’t use todos 
she continued, anxious to defend he: 
father. ‘*‘ When my mamma wasalive 
was so nice and good. Mamma died ar 
papa kept talking about ‘horses’ ar 
‘winners,’ and such things, and 
wasn’t like he used to be, and we had 1 
move away from the lovely place w 
we lived He’s awful good when 
like he used to be,’’ she added. 

lhese simple facts seemed like a f 
tale to those poor, half-starved childr 

‘*Well, if you don’t think yourself 
too fine for us, we’re glad you’ ve come 
said Beckey, and thus extended to 
new-comer the hospitalities of Rain! 
Alley 

Marie soon left the children in 
door-way and climbed up, up the ricket 
old stairs to a little dark fourth-st 
room. Dingy as it was, her babyis 
hands had already made it into an aln 
entriely different place from the « 
room which it formerly was. The fi 
was clean (a miracle in Rainbow Alley 
and the one poor window admitted all tl 
light and sunshine that could manage t 
crowd through the narrow cracked } 
of glass 

Marie went to the window and looked 
out. All was the same: dingy ‘street 
dirty children, and only a tiny speck 
blue sky above it all She looked ovet 
the opposite row of ‘‘ flats,’’ which ha 
pened to be only three stories high, and 
O, joy! far up on somebody’s window 
sill was a box of flowers. Not a box of 


flowers arranged and selected by 
florist, but an old soap-box filled with 
dirt, in which some early asters and phl 
had been planted. Marie watched 
box with perfect joy. The bright red 
blossoms of the phlox, and the snow 
like stars of the asters opened a new 





THE LIGHT OF RAINBOW ALLEY 


world to her. She thought of the old 
me in Virginia, where great beds of 
eautiful flowers dotted the lawn, of her 
yn pretty mamma,and all the thousand 

1 one things that had made her child 
dear to her. ‘The present 
with a father who had squandered 
and her to 
retched surroundings, was made 
the 
better life 
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ppened to go into Marie’s little room 
clean and neat it 
thing akin to housewifely interest 
wakened in her. She told the 
women, as they congregated in 

doorways and the alley, how 
found things in Marie’s room. After 
several brooms that had been used 
to club the children with and 


1nd when one ol 


aw how was, 


she 


throw at the were brought into 
active and legitimate use again 

All of these little things, requiring 
considerable effort on the part of the 
women, made very little difference in 
the general appearance of the place, and 
an outsider would have thought it the 
most wretched of places—as indeed it 
was. 

Marie worked on in her little room 
often, perhaps, with a sigh for the dear 
old home and the pretty mamma that 
had left it 

Marie was queen 


| y 
GOPS, 


| of the alley. Old 
and young had learned to love her ; and 
while she seemed to be one of them, yet 
not. was always a little 
lady: always Marie 


she was She 

When July came with its pitiless heat, 
Marie’s head seemed to droop. She did 
not complain, but one by one the rough 
neighbors noticed it, and understood 
that Marie was too frail a thing for the 
life living. The alley seemed 
like a long oven through which no 
refreshing breeze swept, or no hint of 
now glorious July was in the country, 
ever came. Marie grew weaker every 
day ; her little hands were almost trans- 
parent ; she longed for a breath of pure 
| her dark brown eyes 


was 


sne 


wholesome air, and 
never lost their wistful look. 

Everybody was as kind as they could 
be. Women who had never been known 
to do such a thing before, kept her little 
room in perfect order for her. 

Meanwhile, the box of asters and phlox 
in the nearby window-ledge had 
somed into a perfect bower of beauty. 
At least it appeared so to Marie. She 
called them her flowers, and watched 
them almost constantly from her window. 
When she grew so weak that her little 
limbs refused to carry her, kind hands 
propped her up in an old chair in front 
of the window, where she could view 
the precious box. 

‘* If I could just have ome,’’ she con- 
fided to Beckey, ‘‘ I’d be happy.’’ 

‘If I could steal it for you, I would, 
said kindly-disposed Beckey. 

‘*Oh!’’ exclaimed Marie, ‘‘I couldn’t 
have you do that; that’s wrong.”’ 

‘It’s common enough ’round here,” 
said Beckey 


blos- 




















away a tear, ‘‘I’ll be happy watching 
them from the window; but I d wish 
they were a little nearer, so I could smell 
them just once.’’ 

All color gradually left the once rosy 
cheeks during the hot, succeeding days. 
She had ceased to try to walk, and even 
the women of the alley knew that the 
hot, impure air of the place was slowly 
robbing her of life. 

Marie was all alone, propped up in her 


‘« Never mind,’’ said Marie, brushing 


chair, intently watching the box of 
flowers. 

‘*See! The lady’s going to water 
them!’’ she cried, as a young woman 


bent over the box 

Then something bright flashed in the 
sun, and the red and white blossoms 
were cut, one by one, until not a flower 
remained. 

‘Qh, lady, lady,’’ sobbed Marie, as 
she stretched her thin, white arms out 
towards the denuded box; but no lady 
heard her cry. 

‘‘T can’t stand it now, I can’t, I 
can’t,’’ she sobbed. They're gone, 
my pretty flowers, oh, dear, oh, dear! ’’ 


A 





‘¢1’m tired of life ; 
‘“«Come, then,’’ 
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The little head drooped 


] 


lower, and the weak childish voice gr 


fainter 


‘See, see, Marie!’’ cried Becke 
springing into the room. ‘I went 
told the lady all about you, and she ( 
"em to me for you O, Marie!’ 

Marie’s eyes were closed, but her n 
lips moved. 

‘¢And here’s some _ forget-me 
mamma,’’ she was saying. lake the 
please, and pin them in your hair 
Sam’s got the horses ready, papa 
we'd better go.’’ 

Her mind wandered over the 
scenes of the past. They lifted 
her little bed, and all night long wat 
over her When the first tints of 
ing ushered in another day of | 
suffering, her soul, pure as the pe 
a spotless lily growing out of 
passed out of Rainbow Alley a 
the keeping of her God 

When they carried down the | 
wooden box that contained tl! 
body, upon its top rested a ich of 


faded asters and phlox 





I SAID to my soul some time ago when I had sinned, 
‘‘lam,’’ he said, and grinned. 
said I, ‘‘ be brave and die.’ 


He looked me coldly in the eye. 


Melville Philips. 


Ciifford Tremdly. 
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. MRS.H.M.HAIGHT, AVOCA, NEB.,EXPRESSES THE 
\ OPINION OF ALL WHO MAKE USE OF AYER’S 
ée HAIR VIGOR, WHEN SHE WRITES - 


“Nearly forty years ago, after some weeks of sickness, 
/ my hair turned gray. I began using Ayer’s Hair Vigor, and 


| was so well satisfied with the results that | have never tried 
J any other kind of dressing. It requires only an occasional 
J~ application to keep my hair of good color. | never hesitate to 
recommend all Ayer’s preparations to my friends.” 


i. M. HAIGHT, Avoca, Nebr. 


AYERS HAIR VIGOR 


~USED ALL OVER. THE WORLD ~ ry 
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A LILY THAT WORKED. 

** Why do you call me a lily ?”’ asked 
the pretty soubrette. 

***She toils not, neither does she 
spin,’ quoted the enamored youth. 

‘*Toil, I believe, means to work,” 
murmured the maiden. 

Then she worked him for a pair of 
diamond earrings and did a pirouette 
to show she was no lily. 

NOT SENSITIVE, 

Sophy (who accepted Mr. Charles 
Fleetwood the night before)—Does 
Mr. Fleetwood strike you as being a 
sensitive man, Pauline ? 

Pauline (who doesn’t know of the 
engagement)—Gracious, no! A man 
who has been rejected by 14 girls with- 
in six months and gets fat on it can- 
not be sensitive. Why, Sophy, what’s 
the matter?” 

She had fainted. 


HIS BROKEN REST. 


Itseems the tax collector had been 
diligently searching for Oscar a con- 
siderable time when one morning he 
discovered the descendant of the 
O’Flahertys issuing from his house in 
Tite street. The collector demanded 
certain payments, which Oscar refused 
to make. 

‘‘But, Mr. Wilde, this is your house. 
You occupy it. I’ve just seen you 
coming out of it. You must live 
there.” 

‘Most positively I do not.” 

‘*At any rate,” retorted the now 
slightly exasperated man, ‘‘ you do 
what legally constitutes living in the 
house. You sleep there. You don’t 
deny that.” 

‘‘But, my dear man,” Oscar an- 
swered languidly, stifling a yawn, 
‘you must consider I sleep so badly.” 





HOW TO EXPRESS IT. 

‘*I’m so sorry supper isn’t ready,’ 
said Mrs. Dinsmore to her husband 
when he came in. ‘‘I attended the 
meeting of the sewing circle this after. 
noon, and I couldn’t get away.” 

‘* Hemmed in, were you?”’ asked he: 
husband. 

RUBINSTEIN, 

Rubinstein, the famous pianist, went 
to confession one day in the Kasai 
cathedral in St. Petersburg. After th 
confession he stepped to the ‘‘ sacristy 
book” to inscribe his name. The 
officiating priest asked him his name, 
rank and profession. 

‘* Rubinstien, artist,’’ came the ar 
swer. 

*‘You are in service at s 
theatre ?”’ 

“No.” 

**You give instruction in some In 
stitute ?” 

‘‘No. Iam a musician,” 

‘*Then you are employed some- 
where ?” 

‘*T told you once no.” 

‘* Well, how, then, shall I descril 
you here ?” 

The two men looked at each ot! 
several moment. Then a ‘‘wis 
thought,” in his own estimation, can 
to the priest. 

‘“*What is your father?” he asked, 
his eyes brightening. 

‘* Merchant of the second class.” 

‘* Then,” cried the priest, with joy, 
‘‘at last we know who you are! We 
shall write, therefore, ‘Son of a mer- 
chant of the second class.’ ”’ 

This scene gave Rubinstein much 
food for thought. It led him to estab- 
lish his conservatory and the musica! 
society in order to teach the Russian 


he 


people what the word musician might 


mean, 
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stant use of Bars sold in 1894. 
The best proof of its superior value is that ladies all over the world have selected it 


for their own use, until to-day it has the largest sale of any Toilet Soap in the World. 
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Sold Everywhere The Buttermilk Girls 


at er te A lovely picture, 14x22, 14 
og a colors, suitable for fram- 
Popular Prices. ing. No advertisement on 
. ; o ail f it. Sent for 6 cents to pay 
Send 12 cents in stamps @ postage and packing. 
for full size cake for "ee 14 ‘ 
trial. : 
. : oe 8560s |is,s« Cardboard Furniture 
Be sure our name is on 
package and cake. 


Parlor, Bedroom, Dining- 
Room and Kitchen, by mail 
on receipt of 2 cents per 
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What is 


(asioria 


Castoria is Dr. Samuel Pitcher’s prescription 
for Infants and Children. It contains neither 
Opium, Morphine nor other Narcotic substance. 
It is a harmless substitute for Paregoric, Drops, 
Soothing Syrups, and Castor Oil. It is pleas- 
ant. Its guarantee is thirty years’ use by 
oi Millions of Mothers. Castoria is the Children’s 

Panacea —the Mother's Friend. 
| CASTORIA 


FOR INFANTS AND CHILDREN. 








Do not be imposed up- 


: on, but insist upon having 
Castoria, and see that the idk 
facsimile signature of [3 4 : 


| is on the wrapper. We 
shall protect ourselves and the public at all hazards. 
Tue Centaur Company, 77 Murray Street, N. Y. 








“ “THIS comes 

of using 
one of those 
cheap wool 
braids that I 
thought would 
be so economi- | 








I'll never again have 9? 


anything but the 


WS r\ ‘ & " BIAS 


VELVETEEN 


SKIRT BINDINGS.” 
A set of the S.H. & M."' miniature figures showing 
the latest PFansian costumes, mailed for JOc. in stamps. 


The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 600, N. Y. 
*‘S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 
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ALWAYS KEEP TO THE RIGHT. 


The polite dodging that sometimes occurs 
between passers in a narrow passage was 
happily solved once by a tall, ungraceful, 
bulky Vermonter, who extricated both from 
the position by saying, ‘‘If you will stand 
still, madam, I will go home.” Joseph 
Ritchie of Roxbury used to tell an experience 
of his in the days when ladies’ gowns trailed 
on sidewalks and in street cars, and their 
tempers flashed out if anybody trod upon 
them. Looking straight at the flushed 
cheeks and wrinkled forehead, ‘‘I excuse 
you, ma’am,” said Mr. Ritchie with ol 
school politeness. 


FRENCHIEN WITH ENGLISH WIVES. 


It is a curious fact that, notwithstanding 
the strong prejudice which the French enter. 
tain toward Britain and the British, the 
French gentlemen have a decided preference 
to English ladies when they mean to marry 
An Englishman visiting Paris is surprised a 
the number of English ladies with French 
husbands whom he meets in society. Ifa 
British lady of passable appearance remains 
long unmarried in Paris, the presumption s 
that the fault is her own. It is worthy of te 
mark, on the other hand, that a Briton resi- 
dent in Paris very rarely marries a French 
lady. 


DO NOT FORGET 


that there is no preparation whatever that 
compares with Mennen’s Borated Talcum 
Toilet Power for use in warm weather. 
stands alone in that respect. 

It also stands alone as the only article o/ 
its kind that is approved by the highest Med- 
ical Authorities as a Perfect Sanatory Toilet 
Preparation. 

It is refreshing as a tonic; in fact it is a 
Skin Tonic. 

It relieves sun-burn and chafing, entire) 
does away with unpleasant odors, cures 
Prickly Heat, Tender Feet, Blotches, Pin- 
ples and Salt Rheum. It is cooling and heal- 
ing after shaving. 

Mothers who once use it, both for their ba- 
bies and themselves, cannot understand how 
they ever got along without it. 

‘* Success breeds imitation.”’ Be sure t 
get ‘‘Mennen’s;”’ all others are imitations and 
liable to do harm. 

If you have not tried it send for free sample 
to G. Mennen, 577 Broad St., Newark, N. | 


Young mothers should early learn the ne- 
cessity of keeping on hand a supply of Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk for 
nursing babies as well as for general cooking 
It has stood the test for 30 years and its 
value is recognized. 
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YOU SEE THEM EVERYWHERE 


ORENC AOSTING = POPE MFG. (0 


GRACE Face ras) HARTFORD, CONN. 
Seats BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
PEED AND Bere 
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When you see the stamp B. & H. ona 
lamp, you can rest assured that you are 
getting the best. Our reputation for 
making the finest possible work will 
always be maintained. 

“Little Book” sent free on application, 
telling more about the lamps, and also 
giving an idea of our very complete and 
beautiful line of Gas and Electric Light 
Fixtures, Art Metal Goods, etc. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. 00. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
Boston Chicago. Philadelphia. 


PERTTTTTTTTTTTTTETE BETTE 


New York 


Pt iT, See ee 
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ELECTRICITY KILLS 


oles, warts, superfluous hair and 
moves wrinkles when scientifically 
plied at the John H. Woodbury 
Dermatological Institute, 
7 West 42d St., New 
ork. Consultation free. 
harges moderate, 
Send stamp for 132-page book 

iffices in Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago and 


John H Woodbury is the inventor of Wood 
s Facial Soap; for sale everywhere, 





T. FELIX GOURAUD'’S —= AL On EAM, 
‘a MAGICAL BEAUTIFIEL 
Removes Tan " Pimples Freck res, 
fo Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis. 
, eases, and every blemish 
on beauty, and defies 
detection. It has stood 
the test of 43 years, 
and is so harmless we 
taste it to be sure it is 
properly made. Accept 
no counterfeit of similar 
name, Dr. L. A. Sayre 
said to a lady of the haut 
ton (a patient): “As 
you ladies will use them, 
T recommend ‘Gouraud’s 
Cream ‘as the least harm 
ful of all the Skin prepa 
-, —™ For = by 
a yy Fancy 
d 1 in the U. 8., Canadas and 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Joma 8t., N.Y. 
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When an article has been sold for 
23 years, and its sales have in- 
creased each year, in spite of com- 
petition and cheap imitations, it 
must have superior quality and ab- 
solute uniformity and purity. Dob- 
bins’ Electric Soap has been con- 
stantly made and sold since 1869, 
more each year. Can the sale of 
an inferior article constantly in- 
crease for 23 years? This soap is 
to-day as ever, the best, the purest, 
family soap made. It contains xo 
adulteration of any kind, and is in- 
trinsically the cheapest soap made, 
because it will go so far, and do 
such perfect work. Ask your gro 


cer for it. 
DON’ to read carefully the directions around each 
bar, also what is said on the inside ——. 
FAI Be sure that our name appears on eac 
there are many inferior imitations palmed 
off as the genuine Dobbins’ Electric. None genuine with 
out the name on the wrapper of 


DOBBINS SOAP M'’F’G CO. 


Successors to I. L. Cragin & Co 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Reo S Sit esnTS 
rood IM yALIDS 
The Mother’s Relianc 


’ If your druggist hasn't it on sale, send 10 cents for sam 
ple can to WooLrics & Co., Mfrs., PaLMer, Mass. 





THe Leaving CONSERVATORY OF AMERICA. 
Cart Fae ran, Director. 
Founded by E. — serv atory 
in 1853. 1 


— rises: 
on, * 

use 

w= Send for Prospectus 


giving full information. 
Frank W. Hate, General Manager 


HORTHAND 
ELF TAUGHT. 


Send for Catalogue of Books and helps by 
Benn Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. 

Thousands have mastered the art in this way 
Or if you wish to save time by going to a good 
school we will tell you whe retogo. Address 
The Phonographic Institute Co., Cincinnati. 








MEN: WOMEN 


Taughtto make Crayon Dessentts in spare hours at 


their homes by a new peer ghted —4y —— a 


: e will be iy work b 
7 EARN 8 TO $i6 A WEEK. &"0". 


P, TO $i6 AWE Tyrone, Pa. 


PURE 


learn how. 
. B. SEELEY & CO., 
25° S. Lith St., Phila., Pa. 











orate DICYCles 


AD Shipped anywhere 

C.0.D. Saving you 
EX ZL }.jealers profit. 

GF = [oye etrt a 

/ *ar dead at 

ANS 865 sad > +4 $37.50 

“ * 810.90 

Latest models, wood or steel rims; pneumatic tires; weight 17 

to 30 Ibs; all styles and prices Jores tiastraset catalogue free. 


Cash Buyers’ Union, 162 W. VanBuren St.8 1 1s,Chicago 


AIR@REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in 5 minutes, withoet pain, 
discoloration or injury with “ Pilla Belweme.” Sealed 
particulars, Ge. Wileox Specifie Oc., Phila, Pa 


G Y or FAvED Hain RESTORED to youthful color 
A and beauty by Oa. Has’ Hain HEALTH, 
Removes dandruff, scalp humors. Does not 


stain the skin or linen. Druggists 50ec. 
HAYS’ KILL OORNS kills Corns, Warts, &s. No pain. Warranted. 
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7. SWEEP: REFLEGIION: 


THE GHOIGEST:GIFT, 
FOR-MY-LADY:FAIR 
[S:WITHOUT A DOUBT 


"LAP: 
P ELonttiae WATER. 
MATCHLESS FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. 
TOILET OR BATH. 





9 for RUGS or ROBES wt 
We Il tan your skins, light, moth-proof Jet or 
tan circular. We make Frisian, Coon and Galloway 004" 
and ROBES. If your dealer don’t keep them get catalgu 
fromus Liberal discounts to early purchasers. 

The CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO., Box 1, Rochester, ¥.! 





Electro-Light Engraving (i, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Fine Half-Tone Reproduction 
Our Specialty. 


Write us for Specimens and Prices. 


Pearl and New Chambers Sts 
NEW YORK CITY. 





AT HALF PRICE 
“BUDS AND BLOSSOMS 


A collection of selected poems. Handsomely bow 
in cloth, Embossed gold side stamp. Reg! 
price, $1.00. A few copies left at soc. each, postpaid 


PENFIELD BROS., 109 5TH Ave., NewYo 


DEA 


self usting. 
trated k and proofs free. 
way, New York, 





NESS & Head Noises Entirely # 
by Peck’s Invisible TusuLar Esk 
10Ns. Whispers heard. Comforts 

Successful where all remedies fail. 
Address F, HISCOX, 858 Bre 





oh 200, S06. S22. 266 266 266 2a 
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EIGHT PAPER DOLLS 


| 
FOR ONE WRAPPER OF f 
§ 


& 


Send us Two two-cent stamps for postage. These dolls have changeable 
heads. No two dolls dressed alike. 


Sands St., Brooklyn, N. Y. ADAMS & SONS CO. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
GIS TS MS IS IS TS TS MS TIS TS AS TS TS AS AS IS TS “AS AS TS TIS TS AS TIS IS TIS AS TITIES 


Mee SL De NE SUS INI A SIE SU“ SL SL 


AMS PEPSIN TUTTI-FRUT : 








CASH SST: Toei ganaenay Paar. MRS. WINSLOW'S SQoTHiNne 


SyRuP 
- FOR CHILDREN TEETHING - 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS For sale by all Druggists. 25 Cents a bottle. 


but sell direct to the consumer at 
- wholesale prices. ee ee foot 5 
REE forcxaminationbetoresale. very HYPNOTISM 2. “Saco Personal Marnetians 100. 
va . Mag r . 


thing warr: anted. . . : 
100 styles of Carriages, 90 styles of Prof. Anderson, A. M. 6, Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


Oe iy AY Harness, Saddles, Fly Nets, etc. 


Send ic in stamps, postage on 
io. 17 Engiich Trap $87.80. 112 page catalogue. 
ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MFG. CO., 
W. B. PRATT, Secretary. ELKHART, IND. A necessity for the TOILET in warm weather is 


MENNEN’S Borated Talcum 


LADY AGENTS~ iris. saraerc'ns 
ge r. der’s 
al Soaps, Perfumes, ete. Work perms- m TOILET POWDER 
I — n rofitable Samples free. Address, bone ' if “ te”? 
ae and r & Co. GE. Third St. Gincinnati,o. Less Lie. Be sure to get “ Mennen's 
ENDORSED BY HIGHEST MEDICAL 


ry AUTHORITIES. A SKIN TONIC 


ly j pope Ty Positively relieves Chafed Skin, 

oo (WM Prickly Heat, Sunburn, ete. Cures 

@ \ Eczema and kindred troubles. De- 

A | we), lightful after shaving. Makes the 

REGISTERED Ss } skin smooth and healthy and beau- 


(Double Width.) Wy tifies the complexion. For infants 
Narrow and inferior goods are being sold as “FayetTTa™ ole T Bowoer and adults. At druggists or by 
Sux. The intelligent shopper wants what she is paying "neal mail, 25 cents. Send for "FREE 
for 80 we caution you to look for “FayertTa™ stam ‘AnD Were: sample (name this paper). 
on the selvedge and to see that the goods are 48 inches eee CERHARD MENNEN Co. 
wide. NEWARK, N. J. 


De 
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WOrAN’ S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF ty ay gli 
NIA. The 46th Annual Session opens Sept. 25 


A four years’ graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Labo. SPOKEN In TEN 
ratory and Clinical Work. 


Ciara Marseaty, M.D., Dean, 1712 Locust 8t., Phila. GERMAN, FRENCH, SPANISH 
WEEKS : spoken fluently by ten weeks’ home study. 
he Rosenthal Method,” a radical departure 


ON YOUR SUMMER OUTING TARD from old methods. Booklet free. POLYGLOT Book Co., CHICAGO. 


Ly OTH 
ery. SOAP west 


863 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. ; . a ~~: ke you ite lasting friend. Subeit = essen taste. 
view fy make you its lastin, en Substitutes are not 
CUIDES eet A } a RE! — counTRY. ” All druggists or by mai Tf 250. C. H. Strong & Co., eee ae 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIG EXPOSITION, 1889, 
THE AWARD AT THE WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGS. 
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For Washing and Cleaning Everything, No Matter What, in Houg 
hold and Factory, from the Finest Lace to the Dirtiest Garmej 


soapine 


Works icwer, Easier, Cheaper and Better than Soap or Anythin 
Else. ou are not acquainted with it, One Trial will Convin, 
You. Itis Simply Yond: rful, as the Millions Using it will Testip 


WHALE on Every Package. Kendall Mi UE Co. Pree see a 

















For a valuable book FREE 
to all, address DR. C. lL. THACHER, 
1401 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


ARALYSIS iste Sinai PENN SYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


CANFIELD DRESS (iieaeeoaeteniaie 
AR ED 





SHIELDs 


E UNRIVAL 


UNDER THE ESCORT OF A TOURI 
AGENT AND CHAPERON 





A more delightful summer outing cannot be plans 
than that covered by the 


TOURS TO THE Nort 


Leaving Philadelphia, in Special Parlor Cars 
AUGUST 20 
FOR A TWO-WEEKS’ TRIP, VISITING 


| Watkins Glen Niagara Falls Thousand Is 
R f th ° renc 
For Children While Cutting Their Teeth | Quebec ag fae 
Lakes Champlain and George 
Saratoga 
Highlands of the Hudson 


Al Od and Well Tried Remedy Covering every necessary expense from New York 
- | RATE Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington 
e and Harrisburg, 
——— NIAGARA FALLS 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS : 


Special trains for Niagara Falls will leave Pi 
delphia August 1 and 15, September 7, October 
Leave Washington and Baltimore, August 8 ané 


, September 7, October 8. 
MRS. WINSLOW § SOOTHING SYRUP Round Trip Tickets, $10, Good for Ten Day! 


has been used for over Furry Years by Munuions of 
Moruers for their ComLDREN WHILE TEETHING, with Prr- ASBURY PARK « NEW JERSEY UU 
rect Success. Ir Soornes the CuiLp, Sorrens the Gums, 
Au.ays all Pain; Curses Winp Conic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarruaa. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s | * 
Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. Detailed itinerary will be sent on application to 
. et ae Wasagian See Bote, a hm 
Twenty-five Cents a Bottle Broad St. Station, Philedelphia. 


Fast trains with parlor cars from New Yorké 
Philadelphia for Asbury Park, Long Branch, 


other noted resorts on the New Jersey coast. 





























ONE GIVES RELIEF 


: 


A’SHORT STORY. A LONGER STORY. 


WHAT * RLPAN.S* STANDS FOR : Alvtough these tabules hove been proved’) 














eoretites ly perlected form of a popula: rem ¢y sed lor geeersnons The family phyecam 
It is rather odd, * The Tabules them- Gincowers that R.1.P.A.N S. are initial levers of remedies oftener mentioned in bis prescrip. 
froma, perhapt (has any others, The fire: on. amt lewers bring 1c bie und 6 compound, 'be 


“7 . . >. 
Ai art familiarize yourself with the fame, | ee ee eee amemens «ane Gpenaehe a 


selves are easy to take, “convenient to carry, 
tors, and geserally desiguati-g as“ R. & 5.~ 

al ick to act fevoree can be obta.ecd ip a perfected form so convenient and imexpensive and prepared with 
ee . euch uchentiie aocuracy thet its reliability and gecfuiness are greatly enhanced and extended, 
} de three cases out of tour where » physician ona bus prescr:puom eill be sebstamtially ibe 1 

° . ingredients of these tabules, bet the cost will be more, and the compound prepared by the 

SDE Sila» toca: Grog vests we Jibe!y so be inferior 

u y Ripans Tabales erulste the momach, Iver and bowels brep them in a bealthy cond 
thon, prevent @erewic and dangerous diseases, and remove the organs to a healthy condiciom 
° when they have become Giseascd When traveling they should be carried slong sod used 
' whenever there is on attach ore recerrence of any symptom or disorder samed. Ripess | 
1 Lai imess) Tobuies are peculiarly « (aunily remedy. They area most economics! temedy. Each tubule 
fs an sccurste dose, made separgeely. |! us quality, ect qusetity, which should be conudered 


artburn ip ane Se no un caeme > ant bo aepaee eae ante 
HI He ei , tom of indigestion or depression of upivita, will, in a large majority of cases, remove the J 
whole duficulty in an bowr, wubout ibe patent beng comsciows of amy Oner shee a shgbily 
one “ warming efiect. and chat (be expected lines (aed to materialise Or hes dxappeared. 
IR aiagna Le the largest hospitals im the © orl, presued over by the most skillful of living physle 
i iu e 7 usnmess dana, the ing edients of these tabules are precnibed daily wore than twice es oftee as aay 
g and all other prescriptions put togetiier. They are the Latest triumph of medical knowledge 
pnd sk Their general ose in (am ses will 1end 10 maverially prolong the sverage duration 
MH pomes Wie. sarge eit 


oo | e —___———- "wee 
onstipation: {fron ree nev on rowan tr etam 
: ~ Late paston OF Tus CovECH OF THE Fuarraxe, Gl 
“~ New Yous, Agel gh tong ¢ f 
im Cheeieal Co. 20 Spree Se, Rirw York Ci 
There is no mystery” about them? They = dan and tapue Tubebe oth Dead einen ae hens 
a the oniy remed, | use : 
——_ 


e a pocket edition of the most popular. pre- * Siselibe ee ec x 
. L deaties ad sto~, Texas, August 30, # 
iption ever compounded, ‘Ask any drug- panes ine © gusty, ite Be wat enna. Rees Fee ae 

“he 2 4 — and sher crving them & thorongh tral cheerfully recumetod them to sil sedermg 
st. He will tell you: x laguna — os 
a, f 4 . 














A BOX WILL BE SENT, eer PREPAID, ON RECE! An OF 56 CENTS, BY THE 


RI PANSECH EMICAL CO. 


10 SPRUCE STREET, Yew YORK” 
LOCAL DRUOGISTS EVERYWHERE WILL, SUPPLY. THE TABULES IF REQUESTED TO DO $0, 





- ce mee peep aera spn at ee oP, 















































ous Walter Baker & G0. Limited, | 
SIGNALED As The Largest Manufacturers . 


fir 


AGE | iow Marc LX PURE, HICH GRADE | 


(0600S aw Cihcaales | 


on this continent, have re ed 


\), HIGHEST AWARDS | 


Me 


} 
i 


the great 


PINDUSTRIAL ou 00 


EXPOSITIONS 
In Europe and America. 


y rrvyy T -« In view of the 
¢€ A { 7 TON e imitationsof the la 
and wrappers on our goods, consumers si! ; 
make sure that our place cf manufacture, 
namely, Dorchester, Mass., 1% printed 
on each package. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 








The Greatest [edical Discovery 
of the Age. ’ 


KENNEDY’S 


MEDIGAL DISCOVERY, 


DONALD KENNEDY, of ROXBURY, MASS, | 


as decovensd Sy ane oes common 
ure weeds a remedy cures ev 
ind of Humor, from the worst Scrofu 
éown to 2 common Pimple. 
He has tried it in over eleven hundred 
cases, and never failed except in two cass | 
humor). He has now in his _ 
o hundred certiricates 


~, Combe 


























At ali grocery stores east of the 
Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory 
Soap are sold; one that costs five 
cents a cake, and a larger size. 
The larger cake is the more con- 
venient and economical for laundry 
‘and general household use. If your 

_ Grocer is out of it, insist on his 
'_- getting it for you. 
_ ‘Twa PRootER & GamBLe Co. Outre ; 
PR: RES POLIS SER 
ate Vie 




















